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DEPENDENT INDEPENDENCE. 
Rev. Alfred J. Hough, 


And this is Independence Day, 
Loud be the trumpet blown — 

A nation went forth on its way, 
Alone, yet not alone. 


One flag we lift, a symbol grand, 
Its natal day we bless; 

The Stars and Stripes fill ali the land, 
They never shall fill less. 


But as we go our glorious way 
To do the thing we will, 

And hail our Independence Day, 
We are dependent still. 


Nothing that God has ever wrought 
From seed to sovereign throne, 

Nor secret deed nor silent thought, 
Lives to itself alone. 


We touch, all nations, beart to heart, 
And on each other lean, 

The while we seem to stand apart 
And oceans roll between. 


Two-handed ati things, God has willed, 
Shall in His presence live; 

One hand is empty to be filled, 
The other filled to give. 


No eye unto a foot can say, 

‘“« T have no need of thee; ”’ 

It cannot step on any way, 
For eyes can only see. 


How stand the stars in their wide space 
A glory through the night? 

They look the great sun in the face 
And shine with borrowed light. 


The river, in ite movement grand, 
Seems independent, free, 

But when God sent it through the land 
He hitched it to a sea. 


The tree before no blast may bend, 
From topmost branch to root, 
But myriad ministries attend 
The blossom to the fruit. 


Our Master in Gethsemane, 
When tears obscured His sight, 

Made moan: “Could ye not watch with Me 
One hour in this lone night ?” 


Straight to His side when His deep calm 
Was stirred for others’ shame, 

With words of peace and wings of balm 
The strengthening angels came. 


And sitting weary on the brink 
Of Jacob’s well at noon, 

The Greatest aske the least for drink, 
As for a priceless boon. 


Dependent! nations, suns and souls 
United move and live, 

They reach their far-off splendid goals 
Receiving as they give. 


Tell out, tell out in martial strains 
Ot Freedom’s battle won! 

Dependent independence reigns — 
The universe is one. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


The Outlook. 


Mr. McKinley, on Monday, was officially notified 
of his nomination as the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency, and his speech in 
Teply was briefly an acceptance of the plat- 
form with all that it implies. He advocates 
reciprocity and protection, and the estab- 
lishment of a tariff which shall supply suffi- 
tient revenue to obviate the necessity of 

. He gives the “ gold plank” his 
“ unqualified approval.” 











Benjamin H. Bristow, who died last week at the 
age of 64, was known mostly as a man loyal 


_§% the Union and as the enemy of the Whis- 


key Ring. Bristow was Grant’s Secretary 





of the Treasury, and, as such, was able to 
pursue the thieves to the bitter end. For 
his vigilance he lost his place in the Treas- 
ury; but the people endorsed him by a 
handsome vote, in the next convention, 
for the Presidency. 

Duc de Nemours. the second son of Louis 
Philippe, died at Paris last week at the age 
of 82 years. While yet achild he was ap-. 
pointed a colonel, in 1830, by Charles X. 
He was elected King of Belgium in 1831, 
but his father declined for him the honor, 
and, at a later day, he declined for himeelf 
the throne of Greece. For meritorious 
services in Algeria he received the title of 
Lieutenant-General. After the Revolution 
of 1848 he quitted France and did not re- 
turn till 1870. In 1886 he was again ex- 
pelled from France. 





The owners of the cotton mills in our New 
England centres, like Fall River and Law- 
rence, propose to shut down for the hot 
months, at least to half time. The market 
is over-full — a result due to three causes : 
the foreign competition, the decrease of 
consumption during the hard times, and 
the opening of mills in other parts of the 
country. The new tariff affords the English 
trader a fresh chance to compete for our 
diminished markets. Within the past few 
years a considerable amount of the coarse 
work has gone South; and now the finer 
work begins to follow. The Manufacturers’ 
Record reports a 10,000 spindle mill to be 
built at Gaffney, 8. O., to spin fine numbers 
from 100 to 150 for all kinds of fancy goods. 
This is the first fine quality mill in the 
South. Others are expected to follow. 


Massacre at Van. 


In one of his lectures on Bible lands, Dr. 
Selah Merrill declares that the Turk, in his 
capacity for cunning, deceit, guile, duplic- 
ity and outright lying “ beats the devil.” 
For the past two years we have been fur- 
nished with fresh and abundant evidence 
of the truth of this statement. Deception 
and satanic cruelty have gone hand in 
hand in the Armenian outrages. And now, 
when we had fondly hoped the cruelties 
had come to an end, intelligence reaches 
us of a terrible massacre at Van, in which 
hundreds of the Ohristian people perished. 
The Turkish authorities make the unbeliev- 
able claim that the hunted and terrified 
Armenians began the attack, The present 
order seems to be to deny the high crimes 
of which the government is guilty. Rev. 
Mr. Knapp, one of the missionaries at Bit- 
lis, is now accused of inciting the mob 
there by ringing the signal-bell. He is at 
Constantinople and challenges proof; but 
no proof is possible save that of the Turk- 
ish officials. In view of the Turkish record 
of deceit and blood, the words just spoken 
by Gladstone are apropos: — 

“ Nobody uses language half strong enough 
ageinst the Sultan and his agents. To describe 
their guilt is beyond all bounds, and the lan- 
guage ought to go beyond all bounds. My 
choice is between far out-Heroding everybody 
and absolute silence, for my language abstract- 
ly might plausibly be ascribed to temper, 
whereas it would be perfectly cold-blooded. | 
am silent only for fear of doing harm. The 
European mind wants plausible excuses to cov- 
er ite disgrace. I Jo not wish to furnish them.” 





Statue at Delphi. 


The French, in excavations at Delphi, 
have been fortunate in their finds. While 
opening an antique sewer, the workmen 
uncovered a bronze statue, broken, but 
otherwise well preserved, with head com- 
plete, even to eyes of enamel. The statue 
is that of a victor in the Olympic games, 
with one arm complete, holding in the fingers 
the reins of metal. The left arm is missing. 
Near by, in the loose soil, were found traces 
of the chariot, such as the pole and the 
horses’ legs, with the end ofthe reins. The 






inscription s & votive offer- 
ing to the div a citizen named 
Polyzatos. the victor has 
been ob! antedates the 
age of perhaps, & 





little less than six feet, and represents a 
beardless young man with the straight nose 
and full lip of the Greek. The chin is round 
and energetic. The hair, secured by a fillet, 
shows traces of curis in the neck and on the 
temples. The statue is a unique figure, 
cast probably 470 years before the Christian 
era. Itisaspecimen of Greek symmetry 
and completeness. The director of the ex- 
cavations has presented to the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-lettres photographs 
which give a high idea of ite artistic value. 





The Liberal Victory in Canada. 


The political storm, which had long been 
brewing in the Dominion, proved, in the 
election last week, to be a destructive tor- 
nado. The Oonservative Party, which had 
held power for eighteen years, was routed 
in every province save one; and the ma- 
jority of the Liberals at Ottawa will enable 
them to carry every one of their new meas- 
ures. The reverse results in part from the 
Conservatives’ long hold on power. The 
people had become restive, and desired 
some change. Power had often been heid 
by the shrewdness of leaders, playing one 
element in the population against another. 
In the last resort the Conservatives de- 
pended invariabiy upon the priesthood, 
who could checkmate the other provinces 
with Quebec. But the priests never do 
such a political favor without ample com- 
pensation. They demanded the establish- 
ment of the parochial school in Manitoba. 
This was the straw which broke the camel’s 
back. The tariff was also a part of the is- 
sue. On both lines the Oatholio laity was 
divided. The bishops and priests stood 
with Sir Charles Tupper; but the Liberal 
leader, Mr. Wilfrid Laurier, is a French- 
man and a Roman Oatholic, who stood 
firmly against the clergy and carried with 
him a heavy Oatholic contingent. He is 
as pronounced against saddling Manitoba 
with parochial schools as any of the Prot- 
estants. Let the Province determine what 
it will have for schools, and if the Oatholics 
want other schouls, let their money support 
them. The new Premier is an eloquent and 
progressive man; it remains to be seen 
whether he has the judgment, wisdom and 
steadiness to profit by his success. He has 
organized victory; but what comes after 
victory is a severer test of the qualities of 
the statesman than the difficulties going 
before. The proof of the statesman is good 
government, 


Spain’s New Pledge. 

Ouba is in hardly greater straite than the 
mother country. Spain has already spent 
$100,000,000 in the attempt to subdue the 
rebellion, and after a year’s fighting is in 
worse plight than on the day she began. 
The rebellion is better organized than at 
the first, and the courage of the insurgents 
seems to increase with every reverse. On- 
lookers are coming more and more to feel 
that fate is against that moribund old 
nation. 
manding the impossible. The Ohamber of 
Deputies has unanimously adopted a bill 
enabling the government to raise the sum 
of $100,000,000 on the security of the tobacco 
monopoly, the money to be available for 
war expenses during the recess of the Oor- 
tes. Arrangements have also been made 
for the use of twenty transatlantic steamers 
during the month of August to transport 
40,000 re-enforcements and 60,000 Manser 
rifles for use in: Ouba, besides heavy guns 
for the forte at Havana and other places in 
the island. This looks well on paper, and 
would suggest an early suppression of the 
rebellion, but we are not to forget how 
many of the plans of the Spanish leaders 
never get beyond paper. Spain has already 
exerted her atmost energy, and no vote of 
confidence or bill for additional revenue 
can prevent the inevitable. The Spanish 
finances in Ouba are worse than those at 
home. The Ouban budget for 1896-7 
mounts up to $92,000,000, with a revenue of 
only $30,000,000. To the best students of 
current affairs the present outlook for 


Meantime, the opposition is de- | 





Spain is extremely gloomy, if nof entirely 
hopeless. 


Ninety Men Entombed. 


One of the most fearful casualties in the 
coal-mining region occurred on Sunday by 
the caving in of the roof of the Twin shaft 
in the Red Ash vein at Pittston, Pa. 
Ninety men were imprisoned in the shaft, 
forty of whom were English-speaking and 
the rest foreigners. More than two-thirds 
of the victims were married men and leave 
dependent families. The ‘ squeeze,” or 
tendency to cave, was discovered a couple 
of weeks ago, and expert men were ordered 
to secure the place by new timbers, The 
work for a time seemed to be a complete 
success. It was, however, only seeming. 
Heroic measures were then employed, and 
the “ squeeze '’ again appeared to be reme- 
died, so that it was deemed safe for the 
men to resume work. They labored on 
until 3.20 o’clock, when the roof fell in with- 
out warning, making a tremendous crash. 
The falling rock and coal filled up the slope 
and the adjoining gangways, completely 
shutting off allavenues of escape. It was 
at first supposed that the men might have 
escaped being caught in the fall, and that 
they were imprisoned behind the debris, 
bat the finding of two bodies would go to 
disprove this. The concussion was so great 
that it was heard for miles around. The 
foundations of nearly every building in 
Pittston were shaken, and windows and 
doors rattled as in a tornado. In the houses 
nearer the mine persons were thrown 
from their beds. The first thought was 
that an earthquake had occurred, and the 
inhabitants rushed from their houses, The 
ringing of the fire-bells and the shrieking 
of the big mine whistle, however, soon told 
the story. 


The South African Struggle. 


In South Africa the issue has long been 
Cecil Rhodes, the real head and operator of 
the South Africa Company, which has be- 
come so obnoxious to the people of the 
Transvaal. The Dutch colonists have not 
hesitated to express their minds in the 
matter. A fortnight ago the Transvaal sec- 
retary of state sent a couple of sharp letters 
to the representative of the British Govern- 
ment at the Oape. The first of these acquaint- 
ed the Acting High Commissioner with the 
fact that the Transvaal was convinced “ that 
the proofs in possession and at the disposal 
of her Britannic Majesty’s Government now 
completely justify and compel the bringing 
to trial of Messrs. Cecil Rhodes and Alfred 
Beit, as has already been done with Dr. 
Jameson and his accomplices.” The second 
expressed great regret at the delay in tak- 
ing such action, demanded speedy holding 
of the inquiry, and declared it “ urgently 
necessary that the entire control and ad- 
ministration, civil as well as military,” of 
the territories of tue South Africa Company 
“should be taken out of the hands of the 
chartered company.”’ These notes of “ in- 
formation ” to Her Majesty’s Government 
were regarded by excitable and even con- 
siderate and conservative Englishmen 
as impertizent and insulting. Never- 
theless, the writer drove a nail in a 
sure place. The truth of the declara- 
tions made it awkward to evade the hon- 
orable course. None know better than the 
English officials that Messrs. Rhodes and 
Beit are highly culpable in the Transvaal 
matter. The Boers know it; and the British 
authorities must recognize so palpable and 
dishonorable a fact. To extricate them- 
selves from so unpleasant a dilemma, 
Rhodes and Beit have resigned their leader- 
ship inthe Oompany. The resignation is a 
recognition of the wrong, but at the same 
time fails to correct it. No intimation of a 
trial is given, and the fact that the Oom- 
pany iteelf is an offence is blinked at. The 
Boers demand that the contro] of the coun- 
try be taken from the Company. Though 
the main issue has been evaded, justice 
must in the end be done by the Govern- 
ment to the criminals in the late attack and 
to the people of the Transvaal. 
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Our Contributors. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 
Rev Louise 8. Baker. 


The cannons’ roar prociaims a country free, 
While bells in pwan swing from tower to 
tower. 
"Tis now the carnival of liberty, 
The coronation of that mighty power, 
Resisting and resistiess, that inspires 
The reverent who are conscience-driven to lay 
Their sacred prowess on those altar-fires 
Whose incense burns with fragrance night 
and day. 


Of such the true republic has its life; 
Such were our fathers when they crossed the 


sea, 

Urged by a force divine within, to strife 
Against oppression, that they might be free. 

The sterile shores they met are green and fair, 
All populous and active with the stir 

And hum of traffic, where the busy air 
Is vocal with its noisy, restless whir. 


God of our fathers! earnestly we pray 
That peace may ever in our borders dwell. 
No more may war’s dread tocsin sound, nor 


fray 
Of battle-field be beard | Lately there fell 
Throughout our land, in glowing, perfumed 
showers, 
Roses and lilies on each quiet grave 
With soldier’s name. May these memorial 
flowers 
Teach us that law which shall the nation save. 


The Bastern sky, incarnadined, the world 

Arrests. Armenia’s woe throbs ’gainst each 
heart. 

When shall the banner of the Cross, unfurled, 
Ite message give in every port and mart ? 

Oh, may our country in her wondrous prime 
Declare this motto to the listening earth, 

Pass it as watchword unto every clime, 
That which the angels sang at Jesus’ birth ! 


Dear fiag of ours, cleaving the summer air, 
Whose stars and stripes thrill every patriot 
breast, 
Help us anew to loyal service where 
Life claims Love’s great and sacrificial quest ! 
Bind close our souls in that sweet, boly thrall 
Which knows no bondage sore nor wearing 
chain, 
Whose fetters are but answers to the call 
Ot humankind in any stress or pain. 


Nantucket, Mass. 








BRITAIN’S HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
GENIUS. 
Il. 


Oxford. 
Rev. Charlies M. Melden, Ph, D. 


XFORD, as all the world knows, is one 

of Britain’s great centres of learning, 

the seat of one of its great universities. 
To the Amerivan upon bis first visit it is 


A Disappointment and a Delight. 

His preconceived ideas are found to be all 
at fault. Familiar with the appearance of 
similar institutions in his own country, he 
looks for a group of buildings standing in 
the midst of a campus, but he sees nothing 
of the kind. ‘ Where is the University ?” 
he asks, only to be told that it is all about 
him. He is, indeed, walking in the midst 
of it; he may wander for hours through 
streets and squares of colleges. The Uni- 
versity is the city. Instead of plain, red 
brick structures, the most beautiful and 
ornate buildings are devoted to education. 
Let us enter one and look about us. From 
the street we pass through an imposing 
gatewey into a large square, familiarly 
known as the “ Quad.”” On all sides are the 
buildings where the students live and work. 
Many colleges have two, some even three, 
quadrangles. Back of these are extensive 
grounds laid out with great taste. Neatly 
kept lawns are threaded by graveled walks 
shaded by patriarchal trees and bordered 
by beautiful flowers. Beyond these stretch 
the green meadows down to the banks of 
the Cherwell or of the Isis. 

Some of the buildings are hundreds of 
yoars old and are géms of architecture, the 
Gothic being the prevailing type. Unfort- 
unately many are built of a stone which 
does not stand the climate well, but be- 
comes Giscolored and ‘chips off. The ex- 

chiseling thus loses its definiteness 
of outline and becomes blurred and indis- 
tinct. While in Ohrist Ohurch I heard a 
visitor ask a guide if certain buildings were 
not very ancient. “ No,” was the reply, 
“ only about one handred and fifty years.” 
This was quite modern for a place where 
some of the buildings date back to the 
eleventh century. Magnificent dining- 
rooms, extensive libraries stored with 
choice books and paintings, and cloistered 
walks, are a feature of every college. 
The University includes twenty college 





and five halls — twenty-five sete of build- 
ings which delight, bewilder and weary one 
who attempts to “‘do” them thoroughly. 
The wise traveler will not try to visit all, 
but will select those only which have a pe- 
culiar interest for him, As a disciple of 
Wesley [naturally sought the places which 
were associated with him; for, as every 
Methodist knows, the founder of our church 
was both a student and instructor at. Ox- 
ford. Of this fact, however, some Oxonians 
seem ignorant. I asked a curator of the 
library at Obrist Church some question 
about Wesley, and the fellow did not even 
know he had ever studied there. His busi- 
ness was to dust books, and he troubled 
himself about nothing else. 

At Lincoln I met a janitor who formed a 
pleasing contrast to this ignoramus. He 
not only knew of Wesley’s association with 
the college, but apparently was very proud 
of it. He conducted me to the room where 
as instructor this remarkable man lived. 
It is of good size, comfortably furnished, 
and haa two windows looking out upon the 
** Quad.”’ Upon the wall hangs a fine por- 
trait of the great religious genius who once 
lodged here. The chapel where he used to 
preach is just as it was in his day except 
that the old pulpit has been removed to 
make place for a modern lectern and organ. 
The wood-work of the chapel is of cedar, 
which the passing years have changed to a 
rich dark hue. It is elegantly carved, mak- 
ing it a joy to the beholder as it is a treas- 
ure to the college. The stained-glass 
windows were imported from Flanders and 
represent a series of Scriptural types and 
antitypes. The old pulpit with the old Bi- 
ble resting upon it is sacredly preserved in 
the vestibule. Reverently I ascended the 
worn steps and turned the leaves which 
Wesley’s sainted hands must often have 
touched, and standing there, where this 
great and good man had stood preaching a 
free and ful) salvation, I silently prayed 
that his mantle might rest upon his succes- 
sors in the same blessed ministry. 

Multitudes of men have gone forth from 
these classic halls — scholars, statesmen, 
lawyers, soldiers, litterateurs, and church- 
men — to impress themselves upon the 
world, some to bless and some to curse it; 
but of them all, famous or obscure, no 
graduate of Oxford has wielded a mightier 
or more beneficent influence than John 
Wesley. In ever-widening circles it will be 
felt until the end of time. The impulse 
given to spiritual religion through his labors 
seems to gain fresh momentum with each 
succeeding generation. 

One of the greatest treasures of Oxford is 
the 

Bodleian Library, 


named for its founder, Sir Thomas Bodley. 
It is said to contain nearly three-quarters 
of a million of books and manuscripts. It 
requires several volumes, folio, to contain 
the catalogue of the printed works alone. 
Besides works of present and practical use 
there are many ancient and curious books 
whose associations with eminent persons 
give them a peculiar interest. Here, for 
instance, is one said to have been in the 
pocket of Charles I., and there another 
which was presented as a New Year’s gift 
to Queen Elizabeth. The library is entitled 
by law to a copy of every book published in 
the kingdom, free of cost. 

A great library always impresses me; and 
as I wandered through these aisles and 
looked at the tiers rising above tiers of 
books, I confess to deep sympathy with Mr. 
Beecher’s utterance inspired by this very 
collection. Said he: “I walked solemnly 
and reverently among the alcoves and 
through the halle, as if in a pyramid of 
embalmed souls. It was their life, their 
heart, their mind that they treasured in 
these book urns. . . They longed for fame ? 
Here it is—to stand silently for ages, 
moved only to be dusted and catalogued, 
valued only as units in the ambitious total, 
and gazed at occasionally by men as igno- 
rantas I am of their name, their place, their 
language, and their worth. Indeed, unless a 
man can link his thoughts with the ever- 
lasting wants of men, so that they shall 
draw from them as from wells, there is no 
more immortality to the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the soul than to the muscles and the 
bones. A library is but the soul’s burial- 
ground. It is the land of shadows.” 

Radcliffe Library near by is now used asa 
reading-room for the Bodleian. From the 
top is a fine view of the city and its en- 
virons. The landscape is not remarkably 
beantiful, and yet it makes an appropriate 
setting for the architectural treasures of the 
city. And how rich and how numerous 
these are! One looks out upon a perfect 
forest of pinnacles, towers, and steeples 
which pierce the heavens in every direc- 





tion. It is an architect’s paradise. And 
then the historic and literary associations! 
Think of the names linked with this place 
— Alfred the Great, Canute, William the 
Conqueror, Richard OCa@ur de Lion, Wolsey, 
Wycliffe, Ridley, Latimer, and a great host 
whom we cannot even mention! One can- 
not express the emotions which surge un- 
controllably within him. He moves here 
amid an invisible host whose words and 
deeds have given direction to human his- 
tory. They seem to throng him as he visits 
the scene of their activity and to inspire 
him with a purpose to emulate their exam- 
ple. To live and breathe in Oxford, to be- 
come identified with its past and to be part 
of its present, is to be liberally educated. 

In the old Divinity School we are shown 
the hall — the ceiling of which is even now 
one of the most beautiful in the city — 
where 

Ridley and Latimer 


were tried and condemned. Nearby, in 
front of Balliol College, a cross is set in the 
pavement to mark the spot where, Oct. 16, 
1555, these noble men suffered martyrdom. 
Within a few steps is the Martyrs’ Monu- 
ment erected to their memory. One can 
hardly believe that he is standing on the 
very spot where this cruel deed was done. 
The passing years have proved Latimer a 
prophet as well as a saint. ‘“ Be of good 
cheer, Master Ridley,’’ he said, “ and play 
the man. We shall this day light sucha 
candle, by God’s grace, in England, as, I 
trust, shall never be put out.’”? The light 
thus kindled has never been ex e 
It has illumined not only England, but ite 
beneficent rays are piercing the darkness 
throughout the world. The horrid super- 
stition and bigotry which caused the death 
of these men and have blackened the pages 
of history with similar deeds of blood, are, 
we hope, forever in the past. Sweet day of 
religious liberty, so beautiful in thy dawn- 
ing, hasten on to thy noon-time, when all 
men shall rejoice in thy brightness and 
glory, and when, recognizing Ohrist alone 
as their Master, they will love one another 
as brethren! 


Brockton, Mass. 








THE GENIUS OF METHODISM. 
Rev. T. 8. Knowlson. 


NE of the most delightful features of 
modern Ohristianity is a desire for 
the reunion of the churches. It has be- 
come possible to gather representatives 
from all quarters to talk over schemes for 
amalgamation; how differences may be 
harmonized, and how the many may be- 
come the one. To those who have looked 
upon the divisions of Ohristendom until 
the heart has grown sad, the picture of a 
Reunion Conference is most inspiring. Not 
that the schemes of its promoters will ever 
be realized on a large scale, but it evinces 
considerable growth in the spirit of charity 
and brotherhood, and shows an unwilling- 
ness on the part of any one church to claim 
the monopoly of God and all good things. 

But to the student of church history the 
existence of sectarian divisions is far from 
being a senseless affair, Even with the 
Apostle’s sharp invective against schism 
before our eyes, we think most churches 
can produce a reasonable raison d’étre, 
But apart from the story of doctrinal con- 
troversy, ecclesiastical strife and persecu- 
tion, there is yet another reason why sec- 
tarianism is answering an intelligent end. 
That reason will perhaps be made plain by 
instituting a comparison between the 
church and science. We live in an age of 
specialists. The medical man and the sci- 
entific professor have each their respect- 
ive spheres in which they gain the knowl- 
edge and practice of an expert —the doc- 
tor asa healer of some particular disease, 
and the professor as an adept in one single 
department. No doubt specialism has its 
evils, but it has supreme advantages too, 
and it is with these we have todo. More- 
over, the field of knowledge is enlarging 
ite boundaries so rapidly that men well 
practiced in distinct branches have become 
quite a necessity. 

Now a careful study of modern Ohris- 
tianity reveals the fact that the various 
churches are acting as so many specialiste, 
adapting the Gospel to the various types of 
human nature. Religion is not originated 
in the soul of man by one stereotyped 
method, nor is it developed in one uniform 
manner. Between the religion and the 
man there will always be a conformity to 
type. It may be that the Gospel loses 
something of its native purity and power 
in this process of adaptation, and one 
thinks instantly of some churches in which 
either by ritualism or rationalism the 
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Christianity of Ohrist and His apostles is 
obscured or explained away. But we are 
now looking at Ohristian religion in its 
broadest aspect, with the Roman Catholic 
at one extreme and the Unitarian at the 
other, so that questions of doctrinal cor. 
rectness and ecclesiastical government 
need not be considered here. 

Roughly speaking, there are three ways 
by which men enter into and sustain relig- 
ious life,and these correspond to three 
types of human nature: (1) Intellectual, 
(2) Mesthetic, and (3) Social. The Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches are 
responsible for the presentation of the 
Gospel according to the first; the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal churches are an- 
swerable for the second; and the third be- 
longs to the various sections of the Meth- 
odist Ohurch. It must be admitted that 
this is not a classification in particular, but 
we have no hesitation in speaking for its 
general accuracy. Individual churches can 
without doubt show a combination of the 
three elements given above; they havea 
studious and eloquent pastor, a beautiful 
church and a refined service, together with 
& warm social atmosphere; but the denom- 
ination to which that church belongs has a 
distinctive trend —thatis the basis of our 
classification. 

With reference to the first type, there is 
an increasing number who find their way 
into religious truth through thought rather 
than through feeling; whose conversions 
are epochs rather than crises in their lives. 
The one text with which they begin is that 
divine invitation to an argument: “ Come 
and let us reason together.” If nature has 
made some men with more brain than heart, 
or education has predisposed them towards 
deep inquiry, they will select a ministry 
which satisfies this demand of mental con- 
stitution and training, and a form of serv- 
ice which is reverent and decorous in its de- 
votional exercises. Speaking generally, 
therefore, there are churches which appeal 
to men of this more or less pronounced in- 
tellectual trend. 

There are other men who prefer to be 
awed into goodness and worship by that 
which they see. They feel best and learn 
most when religion is represented before 
their very eyes, when they see Christ upon 
the cross. We may lament this leaning 
upon the visible and external, and feel sure 
in our own mind that ritualism is an anach- 
ronism in these days of the Spirit, but there 
is the fact— spiritual truths have to be dram- 
atized into some minds. The wsthetic man 
will drift into the ssthetic church. 

There is still another class of people 
whose religion is conceived and developed 
in and through the idea of a society. They 
are drawn into the life of God because of 
its fellowship. With them the divine life is 
not so much a single individual dying to sin 
and living to righteousness as a number of 
people who meet together for mutual inter- 
course on the things of God. ‘ They that 
feared the Lord spake often one to an- 
other.’”’ Herein, then, isthe genius of Meth- 
odism. Our place in the Christianity of the 
future is assured us because we offer religion 
to those who depend largely on the social 
feeling for all Heaven's blessings. Method- 
ism as a type of Christianity corresponds to 
a type of man. Then why should we not 
take steps to preserve our identity ? 

Unity is strength! Yes; but it may be 
bought at too great a cost — the loss of in- 
dividuality and the sacrifice of conscience. 
One uniform church is certainly an impos- 
ing idea, but as a fact it would be impotent 
to adapt itself to all classes of people. 
While, then, we lament the divisions of 
Christendom, we are not blind to the use 
which Providence is making of them. Every 
church in its own order. And the Methodist 
Church isin true perspective with the best 
philosophy and moral science when it 
preaches its doctrine of fellowship; our 
mission is specially to those who seek warm- 
hearted fellowship in the kingdom of God. 


Cardiff, Wales, 








No one can hide his true self. He will show, 
at some time, and in some way, whom he serves. 
His Master’s image will be visible in his words, 
spirit and activities. His life is an open letter. 
Men will read and form their opinion of its 
origin and characteristics. ‘‘ No man can serve 
two masters; for either he will love one, or hate 
the other.” Moments will arise when he will 
cleave to the one, and forsake the other. Forces 
are at work which will make manifest his re- 
semblance to the one and lead to his repudiation 
of the other. Sooner or later he will attest him- 
self either a Christian or a worldling — either & 
servant of Christ or a child of the devil. There 
is no use in trying to be neutral. Such a thing 
is an impossibility. The only right and manly 
thing for us to do is to be open, decided and 
consistent Christians, — Presbyterian, 
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THE ETHICS OF SINCERITY. 
Rev. R. H. Howard, D. D. 
HE following paragraph was recently 
transferred, and with evident edito- 
rial approval, to the columns of one of our 


Methodist periodicals : — 

adage is: “ Oh, it makes no dif- 
ph A ~ ony ete Py EY 
Let us see, A family poisoned in Mont- 
gomery County by eating toadstools 
which they sincerely to be mushrooms. 
Troe of them died. Did it make no difference ? 


A man indorsed a note for a friend whom he 


sincerely believed 
ascoundrel, and left him to pay the debt. Did 
Sy cle takes the wrong train going North, 

vi en . ; 
PL y eink it is A, Southern train. 
Will it no 

If a man sincerely believes a certain thing, 
while the truth about it is yom A eee . 
will this sincere belief make it all t? 

The truth is, the alieanda 
very transparent one at that! Ifa man is sin- 
cere, he will take pains to know thetruth. For 
where facts are concerned, all the thinking in 
the world will not change them. A toadstool 

a toadstool, whatever we may think 
about it.— The Covenant. 


The simple fact is, that the popular adage 
above so confidently condemned expresses 
no material error. Of course it may not be 
maintained that one’s creed, however sin- 
cere, makes absolutely no difference with 
the resulting character and conduct; but, in 
case the “ sincerity ’ be real, be profound, 
be utter, the “ belief’? in the case in no 
wise affects the person’s strictly moral 
standing. The writer of that paragraph 
ought to have known that in the sphere of 
morals, of strict virtue, not belief at all, 
but sincerity—in other words, motive, 
intention, design — determines everything. 
Unless this be so, why is it, pray, that in 
courts of justice so much pains is always 
taken to discover and to determine the 
motive lying back of the wrong-doing in the 
case? It were hardly necessary to say that 
on the moral quality of the motive or in- 
tent involved depends the moral quality of 
the act or deed as to whether it be a crime 
or uot. What would be thought of a judge 
who, while a case was being tried in his 
court, should rule that the jury, in making 
up their judgment as to whether a crime 
has been committed or not, were in no wise 
to consider the motive or the intent of the 
accused—that the fact of the latter’s 
having obviously intended no harm in what 
he did, was to be allowed to have no weight 
with them in reaching a verdict ? 

The fact is, the illustrations introduced 
by the writer above, about the man who 
inadvertently took poison, or got on the 
wrong train, or indorsed a bankrupt’s note, 
are utterly irrelevant. Strange that a man 
capable of intelligently putting two things 
together could not have seen that the cases 
to which he adverts have nothing whatever 
to do with morals. It is only on the plane 
of the physical that the law of cause and 
effect thus prevails. Within the sphere of 
moral character the controlling factor is 
not any physical cause whatsoever, byt 
motive. When, therefore, this writer de- 
clares that “‘ the popular adage is a lie, and 
avery transparent one at that,’ he is af- 
firming precisely what is utterly and trans- 
parently false. Assuming that one’s sin- 
cerity be genuine, it is precisely his sincer- 
ity, and not his belief, that determines his 
whole standing with both God and man. 
It is true enough that if a man is really sin- 
cere, as the writer states, he will take all 
possible pains to know the truth; but it 
still none the leas remains true that that 
person’s status as a man, as a moral being, 
depends utterly, not on his knowledge of 
the truth, but on his moral honesty, on the 
sincerity or uprightness of his motives. 
When a person says that “ all the thinking 
in the world isn’t going to change facts; 
that a toadstool is a toadstool, whatever we 
may think about it,’ if his discourse relate 
simply to physical matters his statement 
becomes simply one of the most obvious 
and paltry of truisms; but if he has any 
idea of involving in his teaching considera- 
tions of moral character or of personal 
responsibility, his treatment of this ques- 
tion betrays a sad, not to say a hopeless, 
confusion of ideas. 

There is, to be sure, a kind of “ sincer- 
ity” that is superficial and worthless — that 
is, in point of fact, wholly insincere. 
When we hear a person, in extenuation of 
his own religious apathy or indifference, 
crying out, “‘No matter what a man be- 
lieves,” etc., you may safely assume that 
that person’s “sincerity” is but a base, 
hypocritical pretence. Nevertheless, it 
should be distinctly understood that all 
We exalt and glory in as manhood, as char- 
acter, has ite basis fundamentally in sincer- 
ity, pure and simple — that is, in utter mor- 
al honesty; in a purpose to the utmost of 
one’s ability and opportunity to be abso- 
lutely true to one’s best convictions of truth 





and duty — unfalteringly faithful to all one’s 
highest, best ideals. 

It isn’t your creed, reader, that is going 
to determine your worth. Many are bet- 


heart. Your sincerity or good intentions 
may not save you from physical accident 
or avert the physical consequences of hon- 
est error. Only adequate knowledge, 
wisely used, can do this. But, depend upon 
it, a pure heart, an upright purpose, a thor- 
oughly holy intention, the ground of all 
innocence and honor, are precisely what, 
and what alone, will exempt one from all 
moral disaster, whether in this life or in 
that which is to come. 


Oakdale, Mass. 








ONE HUNDRED MILES TO PEKING 
ON A BUCKBOARD. 
Mise Miranda Croucher. 


T all came about because one of the good 

brethren of the Parent Board was kind 
enough to let two of the members of the W. F. 
M. 8. make the first trip to Peking alone in his 
wonderful buckboard. It isa wonderful buck- 
board just as the first steamboat and first rail- 
road in America were wonderful — because it is 
the first one of its kind to he made and used in 
China. From a Chinese standpoint it is won- 
derful because it has “‘ four wheels,” is “long,” 
and “ travels lightly,” all of which could never 
be said of the native cart. Our friend conceived 
the idea that this simple vehicle, so much used 
on mountain roads at home, was just the thing 
for these worse Chinese roads with their ruts 
oftentimes fourteen inches deep. In spite of 
much pleasant sarcasm, and more well-meant 
advice to the contrary, four good strong wheels 
came out from San Francisco, and there was 
evolved with native skill and foreign wit a ver- 
itable Yankee buckboard, with the addition of 
a stout, blue, cloth-covered top very much like 
that used on native carts. Those who scoffed 
willingly gave themselves the luxury of travel- 
ing in it over rough roads, but our friend’s 
greatest magnanimity was shown when he al- 
lowed two women to go to Peking, the great 
capital, and ‘show off” his work. 

One bright, cold February morning we set out 
on our journey. We were well wrapped in fur 
garments, Miss Glover looking dignified, as 
usual, even in a hideous Tam o’ Shanter drawn 
well down over her ears; while I wore a black 
velveteen hood which made me look like the 
peanut woman on Boston Common, Our feel- 
ings as we rode along are hard to be imagined. 
The absence of the bumps and jars to one’s 
whole system which is the usual experience, 
made us feel that perhaps we were not in China; 
but this idea soon gave place to others as we 
saw the faces of the natives as we passed them 
on the road. 

Our journey the first day lay through our own 
wide, fertile valley, and our eyes, accustomed 
for so long to the narrow view within com- 
pound walls, were made glad by the broad 
stretches of field and the bold, rugged mount- 
ains of this region, topped in hundreds of 
places by heathen temples, as if in an endeavor 
to have the prayers of their priests rise as high 
as possible. Toward noon our way narrowed, 
and we passed through Shih Men, or ‘Stone 
Gate,” where the mountains rose precipitously 
hundreds of feet above us and the way was but 
@ narrow cart-road, rough and stony. Through 
this narrow pase we rattled into the midst of a 
densely crowded city street, the people all en- 
gaged in the business of “ big market day.” It 
was with difficulty that we passed through the 
crowd, which pressed upon us full of wonder at 
the strange-looking vehicle in which sat “ two 
toreign girls.” The inn court was crowded 
when we alighted for dinner, and a rabble of 
small boys followed us out of town when we 
went on our way again, two hours later; but no 
insults were offered, no ill-feeling shown, only 
a good-natured curiosity was seen on the faces 
of these people. We found this to be true all 
along our way. The accommodations at the 
native inn the first night were not of the best. 
The usual bare rooms were cold and damp, and 
to remedy this we had the brick bed, or k’ang, 
fired, and spent such a night of suffering in 
consequence as I hope never to spend again. 
The heat was intolerable, and added to this the 
watchman howled incessantly all night long. 
There proved to be no fastening on our doors, 
which opened directly upon the court; and our 
cook, fearing that the barricade of chairs and 
tables would prove insufficient, had quietly 
spoken to the watchman, and his solicitude re- 
sulted in seating himself outside the paper 
window and alternately howling and shaking 
his rattle, to warn off thieves and assure us that 
we were in safety. Theonly satisfaction I had 
out of all the misery of a baked head and body 
was that my colleague, who is never warm, was 
warm for once in her life. 

The second day we lost sight of tbe mountains, 
but there was much of interest in our fellow- 
travelers on their way to the capital with various 
kinds of merchandise. We passed train upon 
train of patient mules and donkeys loaded with 
foreign goods. Long carts passed us hitched to 
seven mules, sometimes to oxen and mules to- 
gether, often horses, oxen and mules, drawing 
loads of swine destined for the Peking New 


Year’s time. Wheelbarrows with their burdens 
balanced on either side of a large wheel were 
drawn along by men, and long lines of carts 
bearing the imperial flag made the way bright 
with yellow pennons fluttering in the wind. But 
none of these were so interesting to the Chinese 
themselves as that strange “foreign, four- 
wheeled chariot.” Grave old men stopped to 
look long and earnestly as we passed by, and our 
carter often added to their woiiderment by 
whipping up the old white mule, and showing 
the speed of the cart rather than that of the 
animal, We always enjoyed this part of che per- 
formance, for such amazement and wonaer came 
into the faces of the people as one seldom sees 
except on the face of a little child when its 
small world suddenly grows large. The stolid- 
ity with which the Chinese meet the various 
phases of Western civilization as it comes upon 
them slowly; is something every one who knows 
this people is used to; but to have seen it come 
upon him suddenly in the shape of a Yankee 
buckboard, is surely worth a “cycle of Cathay,” 
Tennyson to the contrary. 

The third day we ploughed through drifts of 
sand as large as the snowdrifts in our dear New 
England fields at this time of year; but as it 
sifted through our clothes and down our throats, 
1 longed for a good honest snowstorm suitable 
to the weather and season instead of these clouds 
of dust and dirt. I was glad it was our last day. 
At Tungchow I had my first glimpse of a pagoda, 
and my tired body was rattled over the rough 
stone bridge where a famous battle was fought 
in the Franco-Chinese war. At noon we entered 
an inp at the same time with a Chinese official, 
and were poked off in a dirty room in the far- 
thest corner of the court because he was present. 
The last afternoon was tiresome even in a buck- 
board,and I lost my int t in temples and 
graveyards, in mammoth stone turtles, pillars 
and arches, and my only idea when I at last saw 
the city wall towering up from the plain was 
that behind it there were some real American 
homes where I would receive a royal welcome in 
a few hours. 

Making a circuit of the wall for some distance, 
we entered the city at the great gate caear the 
Methodist Mission Compound, As we pressed 
through the filthy people in the filthy streets 
there was the impression deeper than it yet had 
been in my six months’ life in China that Meth- 
odism has a “ gospel” of cleanliness to this 
people. After a short ride through the “ big 
street,’’ we turned into the narrow alley known 
at home through Miss Cushman as “ Filial Piety 
Lane.” Our coming was a surprise, but we 
found our friends ready to receive us, and were 
soon seated in a cozy study beside a bright grate 
fire on which a brass tea-kettle sang merrily. 
We drank our afternoon tea with grateful hearts, 
and soon forgot that a three days’ journey of one 
hundred miles was behind us. [ was glad that 
night to sleep ona spring mattress in a pretty 
room in blue effects, while outside the Chinese 
New Year was ushered in with bells and gongs, 
firecrackers and rockets, 

Space and time would not permit me to write 
of the wonders of Peking as they would seem 
to you without the halo of dirt and filth which 
cover them. I believe the doings within our 
own Methodist Compound will be of greater 
interest. It was not a quiet place or one well 
calculated for rest for a nervous invalid. We 
arrived at examination time, when every mo- 
ment outside of school hours was spent by these 
Chinese girls in repeating their lessons at the 
top of their lungs in every available place in 
school-room, court and dormitory. When it 
was scarcely light one morning I saw a gir! at 
her books hard at work sitting on a stool in the 
court- yard. Beside the usual amount of noise 
in the school-room there was the confusion in- 
cident to building, for a new hospital, a new 
church,and new home for the ladies of the 
W. F. M. 3%., are to be built and finished by 
next fall. 

One morning I looked out of a room thor- 
oughly American in all its appointments on a 
strange scene. More than seventy camels and 
their strange northern drivers filled our court. 
They brought lime from the far distant Mon- 
golia to be used in the building of our new 
hospital and home, The air was full of lime- 
Cust, and the weird cries of these strange ani- 
mals mingled with the rusty notes of the don- 
keys and mules which were bringing brick for 
the same purpose. How often { wished for the 
bottle of machine oil on ite way from America, 
which I have promised to give to some one of 
these animals, that there may be one less 
squeaky voice in China. As I saw the camels 
kneel down to be unburdened, I realized why 
this animal is called “the ship of the desert,” 
for the movements it makes are similar to the 
plunging of aship in a heavy sea. There are 
five distinct lunges and then a final shiver and 
settling like that which a ship makes after pass- 
ing through a particularly bard strain. The 
name could well have been given in irony by 
some one who had experienced sea-sickness 
when riding on a camel’s back. 

The ladies of the W. F. M. 8, in Peking are 





happy in the thought of a new home which will 
give larger facility for school work. The house 
is to be perfectly plain. There is not a brick 
added to give beauty or the least feature of 
adornment; but the rooms are to be sunny and 
airy, two very essential features in building fn 
China. The facilities for medical work will be 
largely increased when the hospital is finished, 
and Dr. Gloss will no longer be compelled to 
dispense medicines in her tiny room scarcely 
large enough for two people to turn around In. 
In the Parent Board Compound the scenes were 
similar to those inside the walls of the W. F. 
M. 8. Lime and brick were coming in large 
quantities,and old out-bulldings and native 
houses on the property were being torn down 
to make room for the large new church which 
is to hold two thousand people. 

I had heard before coming to Peking that our 
chapel would not hold the people who came to 
hear, but I was not prepared for the crowd 
which I saw on my first Sunday there. The 
people were packed as closely as possible. Every 
available spot was filled, and then stools and 
camp chairs were brought in and the aisles filled, 
and still there was not room, That Sunday the 
sermon was preached by the young native pas- 
tor, Ohén Héng Te, who in gesture and delivery 
is much like a good foreign preacher, but whose 
thoroughly Chinese way of presenting the truth, 
together with his frank earnestness, is reaching 
multitudes of hearts, especially among the 
young men. Though I, a new-comer, could only 
understand his text and a few leading thoughts, 
I went bome benefited and blessed by the serv- 
foe. The eager, earnest faces before me were an 
inspiration such as one seldom has at home. 

During the last week before the tearing down 
of the old church began, a gracious revival came 
to the people. Many who were cold were 
warmed into new life. The young men in the 
University and the girls in the Boarding School 
were moved to the very centre. The meetings 
in the church, morning and evening, were not 
enough for their zeal, and some days four meet- 
ings were being held at one time by the girls in 
our school alone, with no foreign teacher pres- 
ent withthem. Many of them not only found 
peace, which is the dearest thing to a Chinese 
heart, but were stirred to earnest work for those 
about them. 

The last Sunday in the old church was one 
long to be remembered in Peking Methodism. 
Dr. Lowry was present for the last time before 
his return to America, He preached a powerful 
sermon from the text, Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
He seemed himself to be filled in a wonderful 
manner by the Holy Spirit,and young and old 
listened with rapt attention to his words. Then 
the communion was administered by three for- 
eign and two native preachers. It was charac- 
terized by a devoutness and earnéstness sur* 
passed by nothing I have ever witnessed in the 
home land. Old and young seemed to realize 
the gracious meaning of this sacrament, and I 
thought of those words of prophecy: “‘ He shall 
see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied.” 
At the close of the service Dr. Lowry asked the 
young pastor if there were any notices to give, 
and thus unwittingly brought down upon his 
own head, as he stood quietly and modestly be- 
fore the people, words of love and appreciation 
of his faithful work for this people in the last 
twenty years. It was a touching scene, and the 
tears stood in many eyes as we rose to sing a 
“song of praise’ —the Doxology — thus thank- 
ing God for Dr. Lowry’s work in their midst. 
Dr. Lowry could scarcely command his feelings 
in order to pronounce the benediction, so great 
was his emotion. Then the people asked that 
they be given “one more day” in which to 
worship in this old chapel which was built with 
hearts of faith so many years ago, when the 
church members in Peking were but a handful. 
That “‘ one more day "’ was crowned with biess- 
ings. So the work of God goes on in Peking. 
We pray that the new altars may be filled as 
was the old one with penitent hearts seeking 
peace through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

After two weeks’ stay in Peking, where our 
hearts were made glad bythe sight of kind 
friends and the hearty welcome which was given 
us, we returned to Tsunhua, our own mission 
station, by the same road and in the same good 
buckboard,and found on our return tbat, in 
China as elsewhere, “there is no place like 
home.” 





The least useful man of today is the one who 
thinks that, the happier he feels, the more con- 
secrated he is. He forgets that “ consecration 
is an act of the will, not a state of the feelings,’’ 
and that God wants his body, soul, and proper- 
ty consecrated with a view to usefulness instead 
of personal happiness. If happiness comes ac- 
companied with shouts, all right; but let no 
man mistake feeling for consecration. The act 
is better without the feeling than the feeling 
without the service which the act demands. — 
Christian Advocate (Nashville). 
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EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


First Day, Tuesday, June 23. 


R. D, L. MOODY stepped upon the plat- 

form in Tremont Temple promptly at 

9 o’clock, saying, “ Let ussing ‘ Nearer, my God, 

to Thee,’” and the Kighth International Sun- 
day-school Convention was opened. 

Dr. John Potts, of Untario, made the prayer, 
and after a solo by Mr. Geo. Stebbins, Mr. Moody 
took charge of the devotional meeting in his 
own characteristic manner. His topic was 
“ Prayer,” and he said; “ Christ didn’t teach 
men how to preach, nor Low to teach, but He 
did teach them how to pray; and the only bless- 
ing we shall receive here will not be from any 
burning speech from this platform, but in an- 
swer to fervent prayer.” 

Mr. Moody is as rotund as ever, as slaughter- 
ous of the grammar, but as pungent, potent, 
quick and sure at the thrust asever. By him 
sat Mr. B. F. Jacobs, solemn, sober, smolder- 
ing, but ever crackling into sparks and flame, 
and watching over platform and audience like 
some great good-natured mastiff. 

President Lewis R. Miller, of Akron, O., 
being unable to be present, William Randolph, 
of St. Louis, was introduced as presiding officer 
until the new president should be chosen. Mr. 
Randolph is a typical Westerner, a practical, 
solid, well-balanced, businesslike man, whose in- 
troductory talk had the virtue of being in all 
pointe like itsauthor. ‘“‘ The Sunday-school is 
like ‘Tammany Hall,’’ he said. ‘‘ Through our or- 
ganization Bro, Jacobs here as our head can put 
his hand on every saint and sinner in the land. 
This isthe greatest evangelizing agency in the 
United States. If we can bring this organiza- 
tion to perfection, we shall be invincible for 
Christ,’”’ 

Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D., the pastor of the 
Temple, in a strong, stirring address made the 
delegates welcome. This was the feature of the 
morning. For nearly an hour Dr. Lorimer 
thrilled his hearers, and amid continual ap- 
plause he sketched the history of the Sunday- 
echool from its beginning with Robert Raikes to 
ite ‘present-day proportions. Among some of 
the things he said which Sunday-school teachers 
should remember are: (1) “ Ido not think any 
teacher has a right to take before her classa 
lesson help of any kind.” (2) “ The world looks 
for advance in your work and methods. Because 
Samson used the jaw-bone of an ass with effect, 
it’s no reason that you should go on with the 
jaw-bone when there are plenty of better arms.” 
(3) “One of our greatest mistakes in teaching 
today is the lack of stress we put upon memo- 
rizing the Bible. Ican now repeat the whole 
Gospel of John from memory committed when a 
boy, and it has been of the greatest importance 
and help to me tn all my Cbristian life.” 

Hon. 8. H. Blake, of Toronto, responded to 
the address of welcome. Mr. Blake is a layman, 
a lawyer,and one of the Lesson Committee — 
a solid, sensible, Ben Franklin sort of a man, 
whose appearance impresses one with a feeling 
that the Lesson Committee is not likely to run 
away and break the harness with Hon. Mr. 
Blake as one ofthem. His address was lengthy, 
but impassioned and comprehensive. He closed 
with a defence of the open Hible as the surest 
cement of amity and peace among the nations. 
“ Over the open Bible let us shake hands delib- 
erately, decisively and determinedly that no 
blast of the trumpet of Satan shall divide us.” 


In the afternoon the field workers reported to 
the convention. Mr. William Reynolds, the field 
superintendent, read a report from the field as a 
whole. For almost forty years Mr. Reynolds 
has been in active service in the Sunday-school 
field, and one would say, from his appearance, 
he is just as sure of forty more years as at the 
beginning of his work. Every Sunday-school 
worker in the land knows the kindly face of 
Mr. Reynolds. He looks like a judge or a suc- 
cessful corporation lawyer, which, by the way, 
is about the appearance every Sunday-school 
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sales, and enables it to accomplish its 
wonderful and unequalled cures. The 
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superintendent ought to have. The gist of the 
report is this. He said: — 


“ There never was a time when the Bible was 
entrenched in so many loyal . There 
never wasa day when so m'ny teachers of the 
Word were studying to ‘show themselves ap- 
proved unto God workmen that need not 
ashamed.’ Voltaire said he would pass through 
the forests of the Scripture and girdle all its 
trees, so that in a hundred years it would be 
only a vanishing memory. A hundred years 
have expired, Voltaire is , the Bible is 4 
and ‘ the Lord’s trees are full of sap.’ 

“ When Christ was leaving this world He gave 
e pervag, comment that made the church for- 
ever am institution. That word was 
‘Go.’ *'The field is the world,’ and we are to be 
God’s witnesses ‘ unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth.’ The seed isthe Word. Preaching is 
the proclamation; teaching is causing them to 
know and anderstand. hile both methods 


portance, 
each has a distinct mission. One is the pulpit, 
The ponehing ot God’s 
Word is left almost entirely to the Sunday- 
school. Comparatively little is done in Christian 
homes, and none in our blic schools or other 
tos aidaees cat peut of tht pronal Geon 
c ren and youth o present genera- 
tion are to be ‘ and grounded ’ in God’s 
at it must be in the Sunday-schools of our 
and. 
“ As an evangelizing agency and a practical 
method of work, house-to-house visitation is 
| pth both in jt one A and effectiveness. It 
more and more becoming a regular depart- 
ment of the work. In fact, no association is 
living up to its privileges or fulfilling its entire 
mission until it is carrying on the systematic 
work of reaching every man, woman and child 
with an invitation to the teaching and preach- 
ing services of the charch, as well as an 
invitation to come to Cbrist. Through this 
personal visitation many a lost sheep is found 
and ht home with rejoicing, many 
an old church letter is brought forth and pre- 
sented, 
“The home class work is making wonderful 
. It isa regular department of State and 
nmternational work, It is believed by many of 
the foremost Sabbath-school workers of Amer- 
ica to be the best thing adopted in Sunday- 
school work since the international system of 
lessons was introduced twenty-four years ago. 
The universal testimony is that it broadens the 
horizon of many lives; and wherever it existe 
the tide of family religion rises higher; there is 
an increased attendance apes the worship of 
God’s house, and frequently new scholars are 
led into the Sunday-school by the interest it 
has inspired. It makes Sunday-schools peren- 
nial, and breaks up the habit of country schools 
going into winter quarters and city schools into 
summer retiracy, which often means death to 
the school. It is Bible study extension.” 


Mr. Hugh Cook, of Marshall, Minn., told some 
remarkable things about his work in the North- 
west. He is a young map, not over thirty we 
should say, and one of the latest “ finds,” Mr. 
Jacobs says, by the International Committee: — 


“The Northwest is a region of magnificent 
distances. Minnesota alone is more than ten 
times the size of Massachusetts. We have 
single counties equal to three Delawares, and 
farms larger than the District of Oolumbia. 
Over all this immense terri there are only 
4,000,000 le, and co-operative work is not 
only hindered by distances, but by nationality 
and creed. In spite of all the previous efforts of 
denominational agents in the field, the per cent. 
of enrollment is less than it has been.” 


Probably the most interesting report of the 
afternoon was made by Rev. L. B. Maxwell, the 
worker among the colored people of the South. 
Mr. Maxwell is a small man about thirty years 
old, dnd as black as black men ever get. Modest, 
earnest and brilliant, he held his audience amid 
frequent applause to the conclusion of his 
address: — 


* It is only a statement of facts to say thata 
thirty years’ war had raged among the different 
denominations of the people I represent in the 
South. They were years of religious wranglings, 
bitter contentions, and denominational bigotry 
and narrowness. Men could agree on anything 
and in anything except religion. In politics, 
one; in social matters, one; in business matters, 
one; men who in civil society and in secret 
societies would sing ‘ Blest the tie that 
binds,’ in ecclesiastical gatherings would hurl 
the thunder-bolts of Jove or mountains of in- 
vectives, and from their pulpits in strongest 
terms would denounce each other. Like tho 
Jews and Samaritans of old, religiously they 
had little to do with each other. Isms and 
cisms were cause and effect, and sometimes the 
effects, in the words of Unele Remus, were 
‘ powerfully striking.’ There was one belief, 
however, we all held in common — we ail be- 
lieved in ‘ contending for the faith’ with all 
our hearts, with all our souls, with all our 
minds, and with all our strength, and often the 
last command was the emphatic one. 

‘* Interdenominational co-operation was some- 
thing new. No one been so reckless of 
nature’s first law as to go about advocating it. 
It would have been a case of going about among 
the roaring lions seeking to be devoured. But 
the time was come when an attempt should be 
made to inaugurate a change. Things could not 
and should not go on forever as they had been. 
This international interdenominational Sunday- 
school work up to this point has beep the first 
and only th within the history of the colored 
people which united them on any common 
platform for religious work. It is also a fact 
worthy of note that this international Sunday- 
school idea has been the only thing 
brought the North and the South sages in 
common bonds of interest in the 
Negro. In this work for the first time all lines 
have been obliterated, and you clasp hands, not 
as soldiers of gray or blue, but as soldiers of the 
Cross, with a common interest, with committee- 
men from every section of the country, as per- 
sonally interested in the work among us as 
every other committeeman. It seems to me 
remarkable that God has reserved for the junior 
d ment of the church the great honor of 
unifying His work and uniting His people. It 
is truly a verification of His word, ‘ And a little 
child shall lead them.’ 

“ We have some material with which to work, 
and we bave the material upon which to work. 
We trail our banner in the dust for none when 
it comes to number of children. They are our 
great host of wit that we are neither dead 


nesses 
nor dying; the woods are full of them.” 

Prof. H. M. Hamill, of Illinois, the field agent 
in the South, is a close- cropped, red-hot, wide- 
awake man about forty. Among some of his 
splendid words he said: — 





“The one 4bond now existing between 
the.North and South is the bond of internat 


jon- 








al Sunday-school fellowship and service. There 
s little conooaans ——- phese two it sec- 
fons. icall nancially or y, 

*4ES beoad form ot Toor wget, 





upon t Sun- 
day-sc work there is genuine and 

accord, one born and reared in the South, 
and for many a resident of the North, I 


think I can say that the luternational As- 


‘hood between man of the North and 
the man of the South. It was the dream of the 
lamented bres whose last great speech was 
made in this city, that every vestige of the old 
sectional bitterness born of slav and cul- 
or in civil war might vanis 

allmen. Grady’s body lies moldering 

und, but his soul goes marching on. 
I doubt, were the conditions reversed and work- 
ers from the South be sent to Northern conven- 
tions, if it would be possible for them to receive 
more ious and loyal treatment than I have 
found invariably accorded to international 
workers by the South.” 


Hon, Samuel B. Capen of Boston was elected 
president of the Convention. 


At the evening session the Temple was crowd- 
ed tothe roof. Dr. Potts made the prayer, and 
after some boy solos, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, chair- 
man of executive committee, presented its trien- 
nial report, yards long. A summary of the report 
may be thus briefly stated: In the United States, 
schools, 132,639 —a gain of 9,466; membership, 
12,286,600 — a gain of 1,262,229. In Canada and 
Newfoundland, schools, 9,450 —a gain of 1,205; 
membership, 746,575 —a gain of 78,638. In all, 
schools, 142,089—a gain of 10,671; membership, 
13,033,175 — a gain of 1,340,868. The percentage 
of gain for the United States is 11.4; for Can- 
ada, 11.7; for all, 11.45. 

Mr. Jacobs was re-elected chairman of the 
committee. 

The feature of the evening was the address by 
Hon. John ,Wanamaker, the famous Suanday- 
school superintendent, ex-postmaster general, 
and universal merchant. He said: — 


“If this country could feel the heart-throb of 
Mr. Jacobs, there would be a new reformation, 
dating from tonight. The concern upon 
my mind (you know that I am from among 
the Quakers) is to get the pee of this 
land better acquainted with what all this is 
about — with what we are undertaking to do. 
The great ignorance that prevails as to the value 
of Sunday-schoo! work is the cause of our pres- 
ent —— The Sunday-schoo!l work of to- 
day justly entitled to higher consideration 
and better support. That it does not get it, is 
perhaps our own fault. 

“The casual observer who dismisses the Sun- 
day-school with the thought that it is simply a 
place for the meeting of little children, does 
great injustice to himself and tothat great in- 
stitution. The rapid increase of the English 
language all over the world indicates that it will 












eventually be the universal lang of the 
globe, and something of this idea might be ap- 
plicable to the Sunday-school and its future 
- It is the only school which teaches the 


“To the ‘plain it is important ¢ 
Sunday-schools shall be sp? 


; rich and poor alike. 
“TI speak for thousands of plodd 
tical business men, planted all over ths 
nited States, who form the strong sheet-anchor 
of as pean perity, wees poand, sate 
sense, develo) y ex observa 
pushes them Rothe tront wherever, in thelr “, 
ies, stanch men, true and tried, are 
wanted. And these many thousands will thank 
me for Leaner ys 4 their mouthpiece to test 
their profound belief in the methods and thee 
appreciation of the work of the Sunday-school, 
“For myself, having lived far past the period 
of youtbful statement, with more than two. 
score years of intimate aed ay eee the results 
of such work, I must say that Ido not know of 
any other channel in which a man can do as 
much good with bis time, strength or money ag 
in the training of yours pore through well- 
appointed and well-administered Sunday. 
schools and Bible unions.” 


Second Day, Wednesday. 

The devotional meeting under Mr. Moody 
preceded the business of the Convention, 
Bishop Vincent and Hon. John Wanamaker 
were present and prayed. Mr. Moody preached 
uponthe Holy Spirit, His personality and tunc- 
tions. It was hot shot straight at lukewarm 
Christians in the church. 

In the Convention Mr. W. B. Jacobs, of Iili- 
nois, in his paper on “ Thorough Organization,” 
showed the wonderful results of organized ef- 
forts in his own State and plead well for deeper 
motives, better mep and better plans in all or- 
ganization for Sunday-school work. 

“ Working Upa Uounty ” was the paper by 
W. J.Semelroth, of Missouri, editor of the In- 
ternational Evangel. This paper is now printed 
in tract form. “ Knowledge of the field,” he 
said, “‘ dissemination of the facts by papers and 
rejigious literature, conference of pastors and 
superintendents, and a thorough working up of 


plans for the convention, should prevede the 
call to the eonaty to convene. But is a county 
worked up when it has had a convention, elect- 
ed officers, and —* lan on paper ? Yes, it is 
worked up considerab’ y abovy its former condi- 
tion. But all this will be of little permanent 
good unless the wwaing up is continued. You 
remember the Indian who brought his porter to 
the missionary? [ts sixteen verses were all alike, 
as follows: — 
** Go on, £0 On, go On, go On, 
On, gO On, go On, 
Go on, £0 On, ZO on, go on, | 
on, 0 On, gO on.’” 


On “ Securing Co-operation,” Mr. T. EK. Bark- 
worth, of Michigan, spoke without notes, and 
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tion of Humboldt and Bayard Taylor, he has traveled more and seen more 
world and the sins of men than any man of the century 
inspire the 


. The story of his life 
future. The book abounds with thrilling in- 
ing than fiction, personal sketches, 


an order with us for 1,000 copies. 
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eloquently, forcefully cut his way through the 
woods of denominationalism, saying that we 


must go into the work expecting God, expect- 


“Don’t attempt to 
overcome personality with our own, but try to 
convince others by bringing before them the 
personality of Christ. We can co-operate only 
so far as we have a common object, in which the 
beart can meet heart and head agree with head.”’ 

Mr. Marion Lawrence, of Ohio, cultured and 
scholarly, furnished the morning session with a 
paper on “ The State Convention” — a paper of 
live, practical suggestions in regard to the con- 
“ Begin 
early, keep things moving, and advertise con- 
tinually.”’ ‘The best music for a convention is 
the music it makes itself. Shoot shy of local 
soloists, especially if they are anxious to sing.” 


The afternoon session was given over to the 
work and ideas of the Home Class department, 
anda discussion by threé clergymen on “ De- 
nominational Co-operation.” 

On the Home Class work W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., father of the movement, said: — 


“There are vast numbers of children and older 
people in and out of the church who do not study 
Pre Bible, nor go to Sunday-school, Weare un- 
der obligation to ‘go into all the world and 
preach the Gos every creature,’ which 
means to those who will not and cannot come to 
church after it; and this is the reason for the 
existence of home classes. Thia is the work of 
the Sundsy-school. It is the application of the 
Obautauquan and the University Extension 
principles to Bible study. 

“ Rules: (1) Find out every one in your com- 
munity who does not attend the Bible school. 
(2) Canvass the whole parish, urging all be- 
tween tive and twenty-one especially to attend 
the main school. (3) Now revise your list, se- 
lecting whom you think will — Call your 
workers together, show them the list, and give 
to each a certain number to visit. (4) These are 

our visitors, and they take pledge cards with 

hem reading: ‘I promise to study the regular 
Sunday-schoo!] lesson half an hour each week.’ 
These cards are signed and the names enrolled 
as members of your school. Each visitor and 
her students constitute a class. (5) At the end» 
of every month the visitors call with a record 
card, and this is filled out, showing what and 
now much work has been done by her class. 

“Aims: (1) Promotion of Bible study. (2) 
Promotion of Christian usefulness. (3) Increase 
attendance on main school. (4) lacrease at- 
tend on church services. (5) Salvation of 
(6) Increase of benevolent contribu- 





souls. 
tions. 

“This whole movement is without enemies, 
and it is recommended by hundreds of schoois 
and is everywhere growing in favor as a simple, 
natural and practical method of Sunday-school 
Bible study.’ 


James A. Worden, D. D., of Pennsylvania, on 
“ Denominational Co-operation,” said : — 


“The true unity of the church of all denomi- 
nations consists, — 

“1, In their oneness of life ih Christ Jesus. 
All these Christian denominations are so many 
branches of the one true vine, and derive their 
spiritual life-sap from Christ. All these denom- 
inations are members of that one body of which 
the head is Jesus Christ. They all are struct- 
ures built on the foundation and that solid rock 
of Christ. Compared with this vital oneness in 
Christ, what are all the differences and varia- 
tions of these different denominations, what as 
the small dust of the balance, which the weigher 
= considers worth counting, nor even no- 
ticing 

“2. In the iden ty of one indwelling spirit 
—1Corinthians 12: 12-13: ‘For as the y is 
one; ’ and blessed is that denomination which 
has the talent and the grace to discover and sub- 
ordinate the non-essential. 

“3. All Christian denominations are one in 
hope and love. To wait for the blessed hope of 
heaven, and for the glorious appearing of our 
Lord and Saviour, thrills and transports believ- 
ing hearts of all varieties and names. ‘To love — 
not to criticise, not to bite and devour, not to 
regard as aliens, but to love the brethren — to 
love all who love the Lord Jesus Unrist in sin- 
cerity, is the Scriptural test by which not only 
individual Christians, but by which all denom- 
inations may know that they have passed from 
the death of selfishness into a life that is hid 
with Christ in God. 

“4, All Christian denominations are one in 
Work, in foes and in friends. That work is to 
preach the Gospel to every creature, to disciple 
all nations. Those foes are the world, the flesh 
fee the devil, and never any other denomina- 

ion. 


At 4p. M., in Lorimer Hall, Rev. O. 8. Baketel, 
of New Hampshire, made an admirable address 
upon “The Improvement of Sunday. school 
Work in the State of New Hampshire.” 


In the evening Rev. Warren Randolph, D. D., 
the secretary of the Lesson Committee, made 
his report. The Committee, whose term of 
service now expires, has met eight times since 
their election in 1890. The International Lessons 
are now taught under the auspices of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in nearly twenty differ- 
ent languages throughout the world, and in 
nine different languages in the United States. 
The Baptist Pablication Society has just an- 
Rounced that the circulation of its lesson helps 
has increased 192,000 copies during the current 
Quarter. Corresponding facts could, doubtiess, 
be shown by other denominations. 

Rey, Dr. D. J. Burrell, of New York, followed 
the report with an eloquent and interesting 
address on “The Work of the Lesson Committee 
and the Bible.” He said: — 

“ The historian who shall write the chronicles 


of the 19th century will characterize it as ‘ the 
Century of new forces.’ And, along with this, 


We note a corresponding movement in the prov- 
ince of spiritual th “4 This is the century o 
Missionary propaga 


; the temperance reform ; 








which have been. developed during the sentury 
none is im; with the 
be pS ne of church to the spiritual welfare 
“The story of the Sunday-school is one of 
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marked at every 


stage by prayerful experiment. A | stride 
was takes in when an Tetetdeneuiinetional 
committee was @ nted in Philadelphia t 

canvass the q ization and the 


wever, was taken in ¥ 
nal convention the uni- 


and a com 
Now that 


to pass favora on this - It 

Lesson oenuaittes would ‘eovepe cxitieismn, bot, 
m a 

on the whole, it haa been done so wisely, so 


‘many men of many minds,’ that we may take 
it upon ourselves, in behalf of many millions, to 
thank them for their labors, as we commend 
them to the further 
“The work of this i 

mined by its results; ‘ by their fruits ye shall 
know them,’ A quarter 

old methods were still t. Every school 
was a law unto itself. teacher mus 
‘ blaze’ his own path t ‘bh the forest. The 
Bible was studied , and with little 
of method, symmetry or continuity. My own 
ex asa boy in the Sabbath-school was 
almost heemang | in the Acts of the Aposties. In 
mapy cases the Gos were studied in those 
days to the exclusion of everything else. 

“The Old Testament, with the exception of 
the ‘ Bible Stories,’ was sealed with seven seals. 
Today there is more of earnest research in the 
Seriplares than ever before since the foundation 
of the world. And this study is systematic, 
covering the whole volume m 


velation. 
“ This is particularly true of our own country 
in consequence of which there is a more general 
subscription in America to the absolute trust- 
worthiness of Scripture than in any other land. 
It is safe to say that Gormany would not be in 
the grip of anti-Biblical criticism — had her 
ch enjoyed equal privilege with ours in 
the curriculum of the bbath-school. The 
rejection of the pture is due, as a rule, to 
ignorance. The destructive critics know much 
about it, but little of it. They are so busily 
engaged in et the topography and chro- 
nology of the fountain that they have forgotten 
to drink of it.” 


Third Day, Thursday. 


It will interest ZION’s HERALD readers to 
know that through the past years of financial 
distress the International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation presents a report of all debts paid and a 
slight surplus in the treasury toward the ex- 
pense of this convention. The total receipts for 
the triennium are $21,969.75; the expenditures, 
$21,861.38; leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$108.41. 

The morning closed with the most vital busl- 
ness of the Convention, namely, the pledges of 
the States and individuals to the cause for the 
next three years. The sum called for as neces- 
sary to the work was $25,000, and the results of 
the canvass were most encouraging. Most of 
the States responded, many increasing the 
amount of their subscriptions over the last Con- 
vention. The average per State for each of the 
three years was $100. New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Lilinois, pledged $1,000 per year; 
and Pennsylvania, by a personal gift of $1,000 
per year by Hon. John Wanamaker, contributes 
$2,000, as does New Jersey also by an additional 
$1,000 of individual subscriptions. The total 
pledged was $35,155, with some sources yet to be 
heard from. 


nesis to 


The afternoon was devoted to Primary Work, 
and was particularly interesting, suggestive and 
helpful. Specialists in this department pre- 
sented the subject with marked comprehensive- 
nessand force. A very excellent paper was 
read by Margaret OC, Brown, of New York, en- 
titled, “* Child Study: A Vital Issue of Froebel’s 
Theory.” She said: — 


“ Froebel emphasized the imperative duty of 
ts and teachers to study the child — 

fh) his origin, (2) his nature, (3) his destiny. 
n some of our sister cities a devoted band of 
mothers meet together to study the ‘whence, 
what and whither’ of the young immortals 
committed to their care by the universal Father. 
They call their meeting piace a Mutter-Garten, 
a place where mother instinct, which links us 
to the animal eee grows into mother insight 


or intelligent, spiritual motherhood; a place 
where mothers grow intoa knowledge of child 
nature in general aud in particu Thee 


mothers are learning to recognize the sacred 
uses of all education, the inter-relation and the 
inter-dependence of the work of mother, day 
school and Sunday-school teachers. When 
Mutter- attain the popularity of pro- 
ive euchre parties, then we reasonabl 

ope that the disjointed, hit-or-miss ex - 
ments that we call education will be relegated 
to the past; then we may reasonably hope that 
something more satisfying than the word ‘ fail- 
ure’ will be stamped on the men and women of 
the futare.’”’ 


Bhe commended in the highest terms the 
kindergarten method and practice in the Pri- 
mary Department of the Sunday-school, say- 
ing: — 

“The true kindergartner is she who, regard- 
less of mal sacrifice of time and effort, 
studies, digests, assimilates and applies the law 
of the individual and adapts the conditions, 
to suit the ever- 
uirements of the character that is 


i by 
thelaw of evolving truth is to work with God 
from top-stone; to work intelli- 


tl conneotedly a tiringly ceasingly 
’ un + Un ’ 
faithiaty, as in y sight.” 

Miss Annie 8. Harlow, formerly of Massachu- 
setts, now of Pennsylvania, spoke upon ‘ The 
Primary Teacher a Shepherd.” She said that the 
primary teacher should attach the homes from 








which the children come to the schools by as 


many “strands” as can be formed. She 
said: — 


“ A birthday letter sent to the child seem 
to us a small thing, but a little pebble thrown 
into the water starts the ever-increasing wave 
in motion, and the result we cannot measure. I 
have found it very helpful to occasionally send 
ae, on which is sketched a sug- 
ve rane Merotunee hyd hek raph. 
y of cards I find when calling pinned 
by the side of the window or by the mirror. 
The firet one that lever sent out had on it a 
boy and a dog, and the note ran after this fash. 
ion: ‘Sammy and Fritz have come to tell you 
that we m you from the Sunday-school 
last week, but hope to see you next Sunday.’ 
* Another strand which we might weave in 
ae ag ee home is Parents’ 

»Ww room is large enough, all the 
fathers d not otherwise 


and mothers connected 
with the school, together with the tiny children 
not old enough to be away from the mother, 
should be invited to attend the special services 
of Review Sunday. If the primary room is too 
crowded to admit so large a number, written in- 
vitations can be sent to a few mothers at a time, 
inviting them tothe next Sunday's session. A 
definite day needs to be set, or, like all eral 
invitations, this will be generally set aside. If 
all parents are to be invited, the day is worthy 
the effort it costs to send a note tucked inside 
the folds of the lesson paper into each home,’ 


Miss Bertha F. Vella, secretary of primary 
work in Massachusetts, made an exhaustive re- 
port. She said: — 


“ Three Ts ago there were 32 Primary 
Teachers’ Unions. Today we are able to report 
106, distributed as follows: Massachusetts, 25; 
New ae 14; Pennsylvania, 16; New York, 8; 
Missouri, 6; Kentucky, 6; Ohio, 6; Canada, 4; 
Colorado, 2; Connecticut, 2; Minnesota, 2; thu- 
nois, 2; 12 scatter! representing 12 States. 

“ Before our next nternational Convention, if 
State committees will give Retmary workers au- 
thority to serve in line with the ular State 
convention work, we can easily reach 500 Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Unions. W hat vision does this 
give? Teachers will be fitted for their duties, 
the strong and experienced helping the new or 
disco . The tation of methods of 
work will establish some standard of attain- 
ment in definite Bible knowled Schools will 
become ed, and proper teaching will be in- 
troduced, not only in the primary departments, 
bat into all grades of the Bible school. Then 
the school will be supported by the church and 
zecngnteed by the world as it never yet has 

in. 


Mrs. Wilbur F. Orafts, of Washington, D. C., 
president of the International Primary Union, 
explained its purpose and scope. She said: — 


“ The basal of primary teaching has greatly 
improved by the organization of Primary 
Unions Mate of 100 in number, in all sections 
of the United States and Canada. In addition 
tothe work of forming and fostering Unions 
several hundred yy teachers, so isolated 
that they could not join local Unions, have be- 
come corresponding or individual members of 
the International Primary Union. They write, 
asking for advice about difficulties which they 
meet in their work. They receive also the bulle- 
tin, which is published monthly and contains 
practical and helpful plans for conducting class 
work and for anniversary occasions. This mat- 
ter is furnished by the several Unions in turn, 
and edited by a committee. Since the last tri- 
ennial convention in St. Louis, the bulletin has 





been doubled in size and the nions 
has been increased @0 percent? . 


Mrs. Crafts recommended a child study de- 
partment, and the connection of Sunday-school 
teachers with the advance company of secular 
teachers who ere pushing investigations in the 
line of scientific child study, to adapt the great- 
est of all books, the Bible, to the faculties of the 
child mind. The deductions made by Prot. 
George Stanley Hall concerning the religious 
contents of children’s minds, after a careful ex- 
amination of a large number of children, make 
us realize that more thorough and better teach- 
ing must be done. It is proposed to discover 
the religious contents of the minds of the chil- 
dren and the processes of development in a 
child’s mind, and fit the teaching exactly to it. 
An effort will be made (o secure loan libraries of 
volumes in child study to be circulated among 
the Unions. 

In the evening the Temple was more crowded 
than at any other time betore during the Conven- 
tion. Hundreds were turned away. ln “ The Study 
of the Bible in Spots,’”’ Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler 
said: “I believe in the Bible as a whole, but 
there are portions in which God has spoken with 
special impressiveness and value to men, and 
those portions are the spote which the people 
should study.” 

But it was Rev. A. J. Diaz, that noted mission- 
ary preacher and Cuban patriot, who drew the 
people this night. He is a native of Cuba and 
typical of his countrymen, Large, strong, dark, 
with @ face alive with kindliness and love, he 
wins his way to our hearts before he says a word, 
His speech is broken, but easily understood. 
His history, his work, his plans for Cuba, were 
strikingly presented, and awoke continual ap- 
plause from the audience. He is now an exile 
from Ouba. 

After him spoke Rev. Dr. John W. Batler, of 
Mexico. He said: — 


“* Mexico is using the International Lessons, al- 
though twenty-tive gas ‘fe such a thing was 
impossible. A w rom 1 to 1857 against 
Spain and Rome, just like that in Ouba, ended 
with independence from Spanish and papal rale. 
Then came the French Tavasion during the 
American civil war, but that invasion from 
Lincoln and Seward, and it was withdrawn. 
Independence was secured in politics and in re- 
ligion. R eeaedly od to Mexico with ths U. 8. 
army, although that war was un and 
cruel, The American Bible Society was with the 
army. Now, 615 churches have been established 
185 foreign workers, 18,000 communicants and 
60,000 adherents, with Sunday and common 
schools springing up everywhere. Mexico isa 
glorious country, and it needs only the Gospel ot 
Ubrist. The ple are weary of Romanism 
(which there is only a baptized paganism), and 
are waiting for the light.’ 


Fourth Day, Friday. 

The last day of the Convention opened with a 
report of the Lesson Committee. The most not- 
able change in the Committee is the absence of 
the name of its first and only chairman since its 


[Continued on Page 12.) 
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O MANY PEOPLE HAVE PRAISED 


painting done with Pure White Lead 
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sroon” that we scarcely need to; but the fact 
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AT 15.50. 








Hundreds of persons come to us every month 
for ‘‘ a fine Chamber Set under $20.” 

This season we have set ourselves the task of 

undertaking to build a fine Ohamber Suit within a 
price limit of $15.50. We offer the result here, and 
shall place the first of these suite on sale today. 
— . They are constructed with as much care as would 
be used on a $50 suit. The entire inside finish is 
white wood. The drawers are practically dust- 
proof. Each is fitted with a stout lock. The casters 
are steel bearing. The mirror is white bevelled 
plate. The trimmings are of burnished brass. 

Our dimensions for this suit are very generous. 
The bed stands six feet in height, and the oureau six 


feet, four inches. The frames are handsomely 
carved, and every detail is perfect. And the price only $15.50. 





48 CANAL ST., 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


BOSTON. 
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The Family. : 


THE SECRET OF THE PINES. 


Mrs. M. A. Holt, 


I wandered once in summer-time 
Where the cool shadow of the pine 
Fell on the fragrant upland thyme. 


I listened to the gentile breeze 
Moving amid the ancient trees, 
In whispers touched with mysteries. 


I said, ‘‘ O solemn pines, declare 
The sweet, strange secret that you bear 
Which seems to thrill the very air! ” 


I thought a whisper came to me 
From out a gnarled and darksome tree, 
Which said: “ This is our mystery: 


“ We always seek to be the same 
Through the bright sunshine or the rain, 
As thus we chant our low refrain. 


* For some will bear the ‘ still small voice’ 
In the soft language of our choice, 
As we in God’s dear love rejoice; 


“ While they shall know our constancy, 
And our unchanging spirit see, 
Will gently strive like us to be.’’ 


I bowed beneath the dusky shade 
Of the dim trees that never fade, 
And gratefully this answer made: 


“ Is this your secret, grand old pine ? 
Then whisper on through storm and shine; 
You have inspired this soul of mine. 


“ Por I will seek to be the same 
As in God’s service I remain, 
Either in life’s sweet joy or pain.” 


New Berlin, N. Y. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


O land, of every land the best, — 

O land, whose glory shall increase! 
Now in your whitest raiment dressed 

For the great festival of peace. 
On mountain high, in valley low, 

Bet om’s living fires to burn; 
Until the midnight sky shal! show 

A redder glory than the morn. 

— Phabe Cary. 


The test work has always gone hand 
in hand with the most fervent moral pur- 
pose. — Sidney Lanier. 


God leads us along dark and terrible 
ways, but He asks us to walk in no path 
along which He has not trodden Himself, 
and in all our sorrows He gives to the open 
heart and the trustful spirit the peace which 
— all understanding. — Lyman Abbott, 

. D. 


There is a story of an abbot who coveted 
a piece of ground. The owner consented 
to lease it to the abbot for one aoe. 
The abbot sowed acorns, a crop which too 
three hundred years to ripen. Jeroboam’s 
one sowing mor ed the new kingdom 
for evil through ts history. Satan 
for one crop —, and then sows 
whose harvest will fill all the life to the end. 
We do not know what we are doing when 
we start a wrong thing. — J. R. Miller, D. D. 


The same light which showed yon the 
héaven that you were made for has always 
showed you the rock that you were chained 
to; as the same word of Jesus which showed 
the young nobleman the treasures in heaven 
brought back before his mind the treasures 
on earth, from which he could not tear 
himself away. This makes the sacredness 
and awfulness of life when we come to 
know it, that we are never so near our 
highest as when we are most sensible of the 
danger of our lowest, and the danger of the 
lowest is never so real to us as when the 
aplendor of the highest stands wide open. — 
Phillips Brooks, 


And why not oftener on the living shed 


The fragrance lavished on the unbeeding dead ? 
Who needs not ministries of strength and cheer ? 


Out of the heart’s abundance let some cheer 
Be spoken while your friend hath ears to hear; 
Deck, if you will, with flowers bis place of rest, 
But fix the sweetest on his living breast. 

— O. BE. Daggett, 


In Christ Jesus the end of the command- 
ment is love out of a pure heart, and a 
conscience, and faith unfeigned. No’ g 
can exceed the absolute plainness, the reit- 
erated simplicity, of Christ’s teaching. A 
child, a wayfaring man, a fool, can under- 
stand it. “If ye love Me,” He says — 
what? go into the desert ? shut, yourself 
up in a monastery ? spend your days in the 
vain repetition of formal peoyers ? No! 
but — “If ye love Me, keep My command- 
ments.” ‘ How commonplace! ” you will 
say; ‘* how elementary! how extremely or- 
dinary! Why, I Jearned all that years ago 
by my mother’s knee; I have got quite be- 
mg all that.” Ah! but have you? Like 

© Pharisee, you may not be an extor- 
tioner, unjust, an adulterer; but have you, 
even in man’s Dy apne kept, in all their di- 
vine breadth, w of kindness, the law of 
parity, the law of honesty, the law of truth 

w of contentment ? Have you lov 
God with all the heart? Have you loved 
your neighbor as yourself ? — Canon Farrar, 








We cannot all find the same things in 
nature. She is all things toall men. She 
is like the manna that came down from 
heaven. “ He made manna to descend for 
them, in which were all manner of tastes; 
and every Israelite found in it what his 
palate was ey Ag eg oe If he de- 
sired fat in it, he had it, on. Ro poang 
men tasted bread; the old men, honey; 
the children, oil.” But all found in it sub- 


our prime duty toward Ohrist, then, not to 
sit down and to compute Him, but to 
use Him as a celestial egg to scour 
the heavens with Him; to pull the Father 
and the Father’s throne near to us as the 
astronomer cn Some the constellations 
by means of his telescope. And then, when 
have used Ohrist as a means of secur- 
pod ge eg into the being and Spirit of 

, there is no need of worry as to the 
shape your opinion of Ohrist will take. 
That is secor matter, and will take 
care of itself, and will probably take care of 
itself well. ‘The more deeply He lets you 
into a knowledge of the Father, the harder 
it will be for you not to associate Him in 
some inexplicable way with the Father. 
Once and once only, for a short five min- 
utes, I looked into the heavens one winter 
night through a omens te . The 
heavens were wonderful, and when I was 
through, I almost wanted to worship the 
telescope that could come so close to the 

it si and that could so easily bring 
nto my eye the unspeakable message from 
their distant glory. Let not your heart be 
troubled. Do not puzzle over Him, Your 
best knowledge of Uhrist and truest esti- 
mate of Him will come, not by looking at 
Him, but by oman, through Him, just as 7 
learned to understand and reverence the 
telescope, not by the dim candle eepented 
in the Sa but by the light that 
was shed through ¢ trom the stars. — Rev. 
0, H. Parkhurst, D, D. (New York.) 








THE BARONESS LANGENAU. 


{For the following facta we are indebted to an inter- 
esting article by William Henry Seymour in the May 
Methodist Magazine. The portrait, which we are per- 
raitted to reproduce by the courtesy of the publisher of 
the magazine, is expressive of intelligence, benevo- 
lence and firmness.) 

HE Wesleyans of England have estab- 
lished missions in various parts of 
Europe as well as in Africa and the East. 
They began early in France and Italy, and 
in 1870 they started a mission in Vienna, 
which gave encouragement of success; but 
in proportion to the success in the evan- 
gelistic work grew the Roman Catholic op- 
position. The hall rented for worship was 
more than once closed against them, and 
the authorities resisted every attempt of 
the pastor to establish a Sunday-school. 
The hostile spirit of the State Ohurch 
showed itself in having the ministers fined 
for holding a prayer-meeting where the 
members happened to be present, in send- 
ing spies to the meetings to obtain evi- 
dence against the little church, and in 
many other ways. The knowledge that the 
mission had found favor with some im- 
portant persons in the city, only served to 
intensify the opposition. They determined 
to make quick work with the new form of 
service. The hall was closed by the au- 
thorities and future meetings prohibited. 
The postmen who had attended the meetings 
were forbidden the repetition of such im- 
proprieties. The attempt was then made 
in earnest to stamp out the Protestant 
faith, The Mission Board in London had 
become completely discouraged by the fail- 
ure of their repeated attempts to establish 
the work in the Austrian capital. 

Meantime a powerful friend appeared in 
the Baroness Langenanu, who belongs to one 
of the leading families of Austria. For 
many years the Baron Langenau represent- 
ed his country at the court of St. Peters- 
burg; and at that brilliant capital his wife 
lived in a round of gayety and pleasure. 
But a change came. Death broke the spell 
of pleasure. The Baron passed to the 
other side; then the noble and gifted son 
who had been the joy and hope of the 
household. The mother was left alone and 
sad. The world had lost its charms; soci- 
ety was a vain and empty pageant, incapa- 
ble of ministering toa grief-smitten soul. 
How she came into the light and joy of a 
new faith can be best told in her own 
words: — 


“ My days were taken up with good works; I 
toiled and slaved, looking down upo.. >thers 
who were not as strict about teaching and doc- 
trine; but the whole time my beart was as 





wretched as could be. A deep sense of sin 
bowed me down, and I felt on the verge of de- 
spair. At the béginning of 1889 a Lutheran 
deaconess happened to mention before me that 
the Methodists had gota new minister whose 
sermons were very helpful. It suddenly dawned 
upon me that here was the balm for my wounds, 
and I lost no time in trying to find their piace 
of worship. For years and years 1 had been 
told that Jesus was the Saviour of the world, 














The Baroness Langenau. 





that He was always willing to save, but here I 
was told for the first time that He will not save 
us without our own consent; that He invites 
and entreats, but we must decide; that our will 
must be put on His side; that He will not take 
possession of our hearts unless we are willing 
to receive Him, ‘ Be willing, now, now, now,’ 
was the burden of all the sermons [ heard there. 
At last my eyes were opened. I surrendered my 
will, I trusted, and was saved.’”’ 

The Baroness came out into a new and 
gracious experience. The darkness had be- 
come light, and the heart oppressed with 
an inexpressible sadness was gladdened by 
the peace and love of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ. To one who had so long been 
devoted to pleasure and had known only 
the form of religion, all this was strange 
and enrapturing. But her new faith was 
to be at once tried as by fire. Just as 
she entered this new life came the trials of 
the little church in which she had found so 
much comfort and help. But the opposi- 
tion, instead of disheartening her, revealed 
the strong and dominant qualities of her 
nature —an inflexible will, an indomitable 
courage, and a fortitude which remained 
firm amid severe opposition. When the 
hall was closed most men were ready to 
give up; the Baroness became more de- 
termined as the opposition became intense. 
To strength of purpose was added fertility 
of resource. It would have been useless 
to hire another hall; the police would have 
closed it, for the authorities were deter- 
mined tocrash out the new heresy. But 
the religious zealots of a church swayed by 
superstition and bigotry, who ventured to 
interfere with the new worship in a hall, 
would not attempt to cross the threshold of 
the baronial palace on their unholy errand. 
The doors of her palace hall were flung 
open, and for fifteen months the congrega- 
tions assembled there to hear the Word 
preached and to enjoy the fellowship of the 
saints. 

The Baroness had fairly outgeneraled the 
authorities. No policeman dared to enter 
her palace; the little society was able to 
worship in peace, with noue to make its 
members afraid. At length the Baroness 
built a spacious and attractive hall and pre- 
sented it to the society. Though the police 
are often troublesome, they have not vent- 
ured to close the new hall. But the Sun- 
day-school is not allowed to assemble 
there. This meets as a sort of private 
school with the Baroness, who superin- 
tends it, as also the deaconess work which 
is a part of German Methodism. The depth 
of her interest in the cause is seen in her 
personal efforts and material contributions. 
On one occasion she sold jewels to the 
value of $10,000 and contributed the whole 
amount to the society. Rev. R. Moeller, 
the pastor, speaks of the Baroness in these 
words: “The Baroness is a real warm- 
hearted Ohristian. She will help me in 
everything, and every progress in God’s 
work makes her glad. She wants to do all 
the good she has the means, faculties and 
opportunities for.” 

The little church in Vienna found help in 
a source where it could have been least ex- 
pected. Succor came from one of the 
great families of the city in which vital re- 
ligion had been disregarded. A great sor- 
row opened the way for the joy of faith 
contained in the new evangel. So mysteri- 
ously does Providence move in carrying 
forward the kingdom of God! 
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GOD'S AFTERWARD. 


NE little year agoa ringing step, a brij). 

jant eye lit witha radiant soul, a smile 
all beauty, hand all helpfulness, a heart great 
with unselfish love. Today a vacant chair, an 
emptied home, a silent house, a@ grave trom 
which the snowdrop blooms, a beckoning hand, 
avail we may aot rend. How still the empty 
room, made beautiful by her dear form and fin. 
gets! How sacred seems the pillow last pressed 
by her dear head! 


“ Since she went home 
The long, long days have crept away like years, 
The sunlight has been dimmed with doubts and fears 
And the dark nights have rained in gloomy tears, 
Since she went home.” 


Kneeling by the grave of precious treasure, it 
is vain to be told that “it is but dust.” The 
exquisite form of your precious one lies there, 
and it will never be anything else to you; and 
you groan, remembering the noble head, “the 
glory-crowned hair,” the gait, the gesture of in- 
imitable grace, the power and tenderness of 
touch. Yes, it may be clay, but it is clay that 
can never beanything bat one you loved dearer 
than life,and “ you wish that it was near your 
door,so near that you could take your littie 
porringer and eat your supper there.” 

You have felt it, and that desolate return to 
light and warmth, while the dear one remains 
behind, cold, silent, but never forgetting! 
Even nature seems to mock our pain as we call: 


“ Have pity, thou, who all my heart hast known, 
Come back from thy far place and heal my pain! 
My long, unshared, uncheered days wax and wane, 

The strong sun mocks me, I am so alone; 

The hurrying winds sweep by, nor heed my moan, 
Phe climbing stars at night, a shining train, 
With curious eyes behold me wait in vain, 

And Nature’s very self does me disown.” 


But this is the earth side. Across that desert 
strip of sea-washed sand we hear the familiar 
word, “ Mizpah,” yet again. If joy went with 
her, hope and love and remembrance are with 
us; yes,and these belong to our translated one 
also. 1 think she wept when she wakened in 
the heavenly home from grief for us. Surely, 
there are tears there, else why tell us, “God 
shall wipe all tears from their eyes ?” They, too, 
must needs be comforted. She has taken her 
first lesson in ‘‘God’s afterward.” She knows 
now what He meaneth with us, and the signet 
word of holy remembrance is no longer a prayer, 
but a prophecy and command. She knows that 
“The Lord will watch between, while we are 
absent one from the other.” — H. 8. Thompson, 








About Women. 


—— Maria Sandoyal has just finished a brill- 
ijant career at Mexico's school of jurisprudence, 
and is announced in the Mexican Herald as the 
“ first lady lawyer in Mexico.” 


—— Mrs. Stevenson, wife of the Vice Pres- 
ident, distributed the decorations from her 
daughter’s wedding among the hospitals of 
Washington. A large share was sent to Sibley 
Hospital, connected with the Methodist Dea- 
coness Home. 


—— Tufts College graduated its first class of 
women Wednesday, June 17, thirteen in num- 
ber, and signalized the occasion by bestowing 
upon Mrs. Mary A. Livermore the well-deserved 
honor of the title, Doctor of Laws. 


——A dozen young women received diplomas 
as graduates in pharmacy at the recent 
Commencement of Northwestern University. 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate says: 
“It seems exceedingly natural that women 
should serve in drug stores, where the work is 
light and the service is rendered to people of 
more than usual intelligence, ... We are in- 
clined to believe jthat competent women in drug 
stores will make less mistakes than young men 
make. However, they may do their work there 
more slowly, particularly at first.’’ 

— Miss Anna L. Hawkins, of Baltimore, 
who was recently graduated from the Mary- 
land Institute School of Design, has chosen 
architecture as her profession, and her plans 
for the high school building at Havre de Grace, 
Md.,, have just been accepted. 


—— Dr. EB. F. A. Drake, of Denver, Col., adds 
to the duties of a practicing physician those of 
the wife of a Congregational minister, either 
one # life work for any one woman. She is & 
successful wife, mother and home-maker, is 
professor of obstetrics in the Denver Medical 
College, and is active in local Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union work and church mis- 
sions. 


—— Mlle. Jeanne Benaben, of France, though 
only eighteen years of age, has taken the degree 
ot Bachelor of Arts from a French college. After 
her graduation she became a professor of philos- 
ophy in a girls’ school in Lyons. She was re 
cently a candidate for the important degree of 
Licentiate in Philosophy. She emerged from 8D 
extraordinarily severe examination third out of 
200 candidates. 


— Helen Keller, the marvelous deat, dumb 
and blind child, will enter the preparatory 
school for Radcliffe College at the begin- 
ning of the fall term. This decision was Te 
cently reached by Dr. Gilman, principal of the 
Gilman Training School for Radcliffe, who for 
some time has had under consideration the 
proposition made to him by Miss Annie Sulll- 
van, the lifelong friend and teacher of Helen, 
thet her young charge be admitted rote 
mentary course that is the introductory steP 


securing the honors of an academic degree.) 
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A THANKFUL SOUL. 


take life as I find it; 
Cover mind &; 
fer trees 


Pomy this world’s full of strife; 
hat jest i ra tend med fe! 


Every single drop 
Twin yey 4 you. 


Tell you! this world’s full o’ light — 
Sun by day and stars by night; 
Sometimes sorrow comes ong, 

But it’s all mixed up with so: 


Folks that al make com int 
They ain’t aa —that t ain’t! 
Some would ive with = chills 


It it warn’t pret 
Always findin’ fault with things = 
Kill a bird because it sings. 


I take life pert on} Sad it; 
It it’s a sunshiny day, 
Hot or cold, I never mind it — 
That's my time fer makin’ hay; 
If it’s rainin’, fills my wish — 
Makes the lakes jest —— fer fish; 

ao Oe snow falls white as foam, 
Then | track the rabbits home, 
Spring g or winter aang a 

m jest thankful fer ’em all 


— Frank L, caning’ 


Boys and Girls. 


A PRACTICAL “ FOURTH.” 
James Buckham. 


EROY and Olement Merrill were lying 

on the prairie grass, in the shadow of 

their broncos, or Western ponies, that stood, 

with trailing bridles, near by. The boys 

were discussing a very important subject — 

the approaching Fourth of July, and how to 
spend it, 

“There won't be any firecrackers, or 
torpedoes, or anything of that kind, away 
out here on the Northwest frontier,” said 
Clement, ‘‘ The cowboys don’t believe in 
putting powder to toy-uses. They can 
make as much noise as anybody when they 
want to, but they don’t do it that way. 
Oowboys are more practical in their use of 
firearms,”’ 

“ By the way,” replied Percy, * I’ve just 
been thinking to myself, why can’t you and 
I have a practical Fourth, for once — that is, 
do something patriotic besides making a 
noise? We've done that ever since we 
were kids of ten, back there in New Eng- 
land; but what does it amount to, anyway? 
It’s a kind of superficial way of showing 
that we sympathize with what the Fourth 
of July stands for. Now I think we are old 








enough to do something real useful and 


brave and patriotic to celebrate our coun- 


try’s birthday, and I move that we do it 


this Fourth.” 
“Tm with you, Perce!” 


Olement, eagerly. 
What can we do that would be really seri- 


ous and patriotic enough to make this 


Fourth a practical Fourth ? ” 


“That’s just what I was going to tell 
you,” replied Percival, mysteriously. He 
hitched himself through the grass nearer to 
“ You remember the Indian, 
Lone Oloud, that uncle was talking about, 


his brother. 


the other day ? ” 


“The one who raided and killed the 
ranchmen’s cattle, just as if they were a 


herd of buffalo ? ”” 


“Yes, And you know uncle asked, kind 
of playfully, if we didn’t think we could 
capture him, since the United States 


mounted police couldn’t seem to do it?” 
“ Well — what of it?” 


“ Olem — we'll do it, on the Fourth of 
It’ll be one of the grandest acts of 
patriotism on record by an American boy. 
Lone Oloud is practically an 
outlaw and a defier of the United States 
government. The mounted police are still 
after him for the raid before this, and I’m 
sure he won't dare to leave his hiding-place 
until after the Fourth. Everybody knows 
that he disappeared somewhere on Elk 
Mountain, and there all trace of him ceases. 
Now, with all the experience we’ve had 
discovering rare birds’ neste and tracking 
rabbits to their holes, I am almost certain 
we can find where Lone Oloud conceals 
himself. Then, with our rifles, two against 
one, what is to prevent our capturing the 
Indian, and taking him to the jail at the 
army post ? Wouldn’t there be more glory 
and real patriotism in a deed like that, than 
in burning fifty packages of firecrackers 
and blowing the inside out of a dozen 


July |! 


Just think 1 


horns ? ” 


».“T should say so | ” cried Olement, with 


exclaimed 
“ Bat what will it be? 


the excitement of it! What would our 
folks back in the East say if they should 
read in the papers that Percival and Olem- 
ent Merrill had the worst rene- 
gade Indian in the Northwest, and marched 
him to jail under the very noses of the 
mounted police, who had been after him for 
a@ month ?” 

“They would say, ‘Hooray for the 
boys!’” exclaimed Percy, delightedly. 
** And how all the fellows would envy us, 
and wish they might have done something 
for the honor of the Government, on the 
glorious Fourth, instead of smashing the 
post-office windows as we did a year ago 
when our cannon burst — you remember ! ”’ 
The two boys laughed heartily over the 
recollection. Then they began to seriously 
discuss Percy’s plan in detail. ‘* This is the 
first day of July,” said Clement. ‘‘ We’ll 
have three days to search the mountain 
before the capture must be made for the 
glorification of Uncle Sam’s birthday. If 
we find where Lone Oloud is hiding, we 
won’t disturb him until the Fourth. If we 
don’t find him at all — why, then we can 
fall back upon a little innocent noise on the 
evening of the Fourth. If we can’t have 
glory, we must have a little fun.”’ 

It was decided to visit the mountain that 
very afternoon and make a preliminary 
search on the side nearest their uncle’s 
ranch. Elk Mountain was about six miles 
away, and was the largest of a range of 
foothills that formed the lowest step of the 
great Rocky Mountain stairway. It was 
quite steep, densely wooded on all sides, 
and had the reputation of being the home 
of grizzly bears and mountain lions. But 
the boys, armed with their Winchesters and 
heavy revolvers, stood in very little fear of 
these savage creatures, which they had 
never seen, Indeed, it was their constant 
hope that they might run upon a bear or a 
puma before they were obliged to return 
East. 

It was about one o’clock in the afternoon 
when they started to gallop across the 
prairie to the foothills. Before half-past 
two they had tethered their ponies at the 
base of Elk Mountain, and were climbing 
up its precipitous and thickly- wooded side. 
All that afternoon they tramped over the 
mountain without avail. No slightest trace 
of the wily Indian’s hiding-place could they 
discover. Not so much as a footprint in 
the mold, or the broken twig of a bush, 
served to guide them in their search. They 
examined every large tree carefully, to see 
if it were not hollow, and might serve as 
the retreat of the cunning Indian. They 
looked everywhere for concealed entrances 
to caves or tunnels. They pushed to the 
heart of every thicket, hoping to find some 
deftly-hidden hut or rude shelter of boughs 
where Lone Oloud might be expected to 
sleep o’ nights. Farthor than starting up a 
covey of grouse and “ jumping” a deer 
that was browsing on the twigs of a fallen 
hard-wood, not a trace or sign of life did 
they see. And finally the gathering dusk 
obliged them to return to their ponies, 
pretty thoroughly convinced that Lone 
Cloud’s hiding-place was not on that side 
of the mountain, at any rate. 

The next day, and the next, the boys 
scoured the mountain as thoroughly as if 
they were searching for a lost nugget of 
gold. Toward evening of the third day of 
July they sat down to rest at the foot ofa 
ledge of rocks. “I guess we might as 
well give it up,” said Percy, wearily. 

‘*T suppose we might,’’ assented Olement. 
“ And yet I am almost sure there is an 
underground cave somewhere on this 
mountain where Lone Oloud is hiding at 
this very minute, perhaps within sound of 
our voices; and if we could only — Hello! 
there goes a rabbit | ” 

‘* Where ?” asked Percy, starting up. 

“ He was right there, a minute ago,” said 
Olement, pointing to the base of the ledge, 
some forty feet beyond where they sat. 
“ But, I declare,.if he hasn’t disappeared 
like a fish under water! Iam going to see 
where he could have goné. Come on! ” 

The boys rose, and hastened to the spot 
where Clement had last seen the rabbit. 
Here, sure enough, they found a narrow 
cleft, or rather chasm, in the rock, opening 
down into the earth, but half-filled with 
last year’s dry leaves and other accumu- 
lated rubbish. They thrust a long stick 
into the mass of drift, and were surprised 
to find that their pole went down into the 
chasm its fall length, and even then touched 
nothing solid. 

“T am going to see what sort of a hole 
this is,”’ said Clement, kneeling down, and 
throwing the dead leaves aside with his 
hands. He worked vigorously for several 
minutes, and soon uncovered a cavity as 
dark as a pocket, and so deep that, even by 





& whoop. 





“ And fun, too — My ! think of 


arm to its utmost length, with the pole in 
his hand, he fathomed nothing but empty 
blackness. Then he thrust his leg down 
into the hole; but the tips of his toes groped 
in vain for any stairway or footing. 
“Perce!” he exclaimed, turning an 
excited face toward his brother, “ what 
will you bet that we haven’t discovered an 
inlet to Lone Oloud’s hidden cave ? ” 

“ Honest ?— Do you think so?” cried 
Percy, eagerly. ‘“ Let me reach down with 
the pole. My arm is a little longer than 
yours.” But even Percival could not touch 
bottom. 

“Oh! if the hole were only big enough 
to let our bodies through |” he exclaimed. 
But I don’t see how in the world we are 
going to squeeze through the solid rock.” 
I'll tell you! ’* almost shouted Clement. 
“Ive got a splendid and appropriate 
scheme ! Tomorrow’s the Fourth. We'll 
come up here early in the morning with a 
couple of pounds of powder and blast a 
piece off the ledge. How's that for a dem- 
onstration of patriotism — noise, fun, busi- 
ness, and bravery, all combined? We'll 
wake the echoes, and perhaps we’ll ” — 
“Wake Lone Oloud, too!” suggested 


“Well, what of it?” rejoined Olement. 
“ We'll be into the cave so soon after the 
explosion that he won’t stand much chance 
of escaping us. And besides, it’s possible, 
you know, that the cave extends over 
miles of territory, and this may be some 
remote passage-way, so far from the cen- 
tral chamber that the noise of the explo- 
sion wouldn't be distinct enough to frighten 
anybody there. I think we’d better try it, 
anyway. It’s our only chance, and our 
last chance. ‘Nothing venture, nothing 
have.’” 

Olement’s eager counsel prevailed, and 
very early the next morning, before the 
pearl-colored dawn had deepened into the 
rose of approaching sunrise, two boys 
might have been seen nearing the ledge on 
Elk Mountain, with rifles, ropes, and min- 
ing-tools in their hands. The rock proved 
soft and comparatively easy to work, and 
in less than an hour’s time a row of small 
holes had been drilled on one side of the 
crevice into which the rabbit had disap- 
peared on the preceding day. These holes 
were heavily charged with powder aad 
connected by a fuse. Then the boys 
touched a match to the latter and ran for 
safety. 

“ Hooray!” cried Percy, from behind a 
big tree, as a deafening report rang through 
the woods. Both boys rushed forward, and 
found that a great block of stone had been 
detached from the base of the ledge, and 
had fallen out of sight in the darkness of a 
cavity which was now abundantly wide 
enough to admit their bodies. 

“Now,” said Percy, excitedly, “ let’s 
fasten the rope around that sapling near 
by, and let ourselves down into the cave.” 

Percy was the first to descend. He went 
down, hand over hand, into the darkness, 
ten, twelve, fifteen feet. Then he found 
terra firma, and gave a triumphant shout 
that sounded hollow and faint as it reached 
OClement’s ears. 

“Let down the rifles,” called Percy, 
“and then come down yourself. Leave 
the rope just as it is, so that we can climb 
out again, if we want to.” 

With a long, stout piece of twine Clement 
let down one ritie after the other. Then he 
slid down the rope himself, and stood at 
Percy’s side. 

Each of the boys had brought a candle in 
his pocket, and a potato to use as a socket; 
and now, lighting these flickering torches, 
they proceeded to look around them. The 
cavern in which they stood was every- 
where frem fifteen to twenty feet high, and 
stretched away into the darkness in both 
directions. 

“My! isn’t it grand—and gloomy!” 
whispered Olement, excitedly. ‘‘ Which 
way shall we go?”’ 

* Let’s turn to the right,” replied Percy. 
“The cave seems to be larger that way.” 

The boys moved cautiously forward, 
holding their candles above their heads 
with one hand, and grasping their rifles 


passage-way which joined the first at right 
angles, and, following that, emerged into a 
still larger chamber. The farther they 


lacing passage-ways, until at last the ex- 
cited boys had lost all sense of direction, 
and could only keep blindly on, in hope of 
finding the object of their search or of 
coming out of the cave at some other point. 

It seemed as if they must have walked 
for miles when they suddenly saw a faint, 
wavering light far ahead of them. It 
strengthened as they approached, and 





lying down on his face and stretching his 


firmly in the other. They soon came to a, 


went the more numerous became the inter-' 





the reflection of an open wood-fire on the 

walls ofa room. Very silently and cau- 

tiously the boys advanced until, suddenly 

turning a sharp corner of rock, they found 

themselves in a lofty, domed chamber, 

with a fire burning in the centre. Sitting 

by the fire, with head bowed upon his 

knees, and apparently asleep, was Lone 

Cloud, the object of their adventurous 

search. The Indian’s gun lay by his side, 

but, from his attitude, he evidently had 

not the slightest suspicion of discovery or 

danger. 

Raising a warning finger to Percy, Olem- 

ent suddenly cried out, in a clear, ringing 

voice, “* Hands up!” Atthe same instant 
both boys dropped their candles and lev. 

eled their rifles at the Indian's head. Lone 
Cloud started as if shot, got upon his knees 
facing the intruders, and made a motion to 
pick up his rifie. But the warning click of 
two hammers, and the determined look in 
the boys’ faces, restrained him, and instead 
he threw up both hands above his head, 
glaring with fear and hatred at his two 
small captors. 

“Get up, and walk away from your gun,” 
said Clement, firmly. Lone Oloud under- 
stood English fairly well, and sullenly did 
as he was bidden. “Now throw your knife 
in the fire,” continued the boy. Again the 
Indian did as he was commanded, and 
stood before them, glowering with rage, 
but cowardly, av all Indians are when 
brought face to face with real danger. 

“ Now, Lone Oloud,” said Olement, “ you 
are our prisoner. We want you to lead us 
out of this cave. If you refuse to do so, we 
will kill you.” He advanced, picked up 
one of the candles, re-lit it at the fire, and 
held it out to the Indian. The latter took 
it, reluctantly. ‘‘Now lead on!” com- 
manded Olement, appropriating the other 
candle to himself. 

Lone Olond turned into a passage-way 
different from that by which the boys had 
come, and his captors followed him closely. 
Through many winding ways the Indian 
led them. At last they came tothe end of 
a@ very narrow, tunnel-like passage. A 
rade stairway of stones, piled upon one an- 
other, led up to what looked like the throat 
of a large chimney. 

**Go up,” said Lone Oloud, gruffly. 

“Go up tirst yourself,” replied Clement, 
looking firmly into the eyes of their prison- 
er. Lone Oloud saw that the boys were 
not to be hoodwinked or taken advantage 
of, so he clambered up over the stones, and 
crawled into the opening above, where 
there seemed to be a rude ladder, leading 
upward. The boys followed, Olement in 
the lead. Past the head and shoulders of 
the Indian Olement canght a glimpse of 
blue sky. They were almost back in the 
upper world! 

Suddenly Lone Oloud disappeared. OClem- 
ent sprang up the bit of ladder just in time. 
For, as he thrust his head above what 
proved to be a tall, hollow pine stump, he 
saw the Indian bounding away at the top 
of his speed. 

* Halt!” cried the boy. But the Indian 
did not stop. Bang went the Winchester, 
and a bullet whistled so close to Lone 
OCloud’s head that he flong himself down in 
terror. At first Clement feared that he 
had killed the Indian; but when the boys 
came up, they found him unhurt. 

They marched their captive all the way 
to the Fort; and what a shout of surprise 
and jubilation there was, when the strange 
little procession marched across the parade 
ground to the VUolonel’s quarters! Not a 
man of the garrison but knew Lone Olond, 
both by sight and reputation. 

The Oolonel heard the boys’ story about 
the capture, and the wonderful concealed 
cave, which had only a hollow pine stump 
foran entrance. Oalling a corporal’s guard 
to take charge of the prisoner, the old 
soldier said: ‘Boys, do you know what day 
this is?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Percy. “I guess you 
wouldn’t ask if you knew how we had been 
planning for it.”’ 

“Yes, I understand — I understand,” re- 
plied the Colonel. ‘‘And in consideration 
of what you have done today for the Gov- 
ernment which this Post represents, my 
young friends, I propose to call out a mili- 
tary guard of honor to escort you to your 
home. Lieutenant Roker, have the bugle 
sound boots and saddles! ”’ 

“ Well! ” exclaimed Clement, an hour or 
two later. “What do you suppose the 
_— would have said, to see us escorted 

ye 4 4 er aa United States covaley, 
with Old over our heads, 
live Dolenel by our side? hte ne 
was 


still danced by the g bts will 
have to sleep over it, Sctuskeudnes ts 
myself! ’ ms 





flickered and danced on the stone walls like 


Boston, Mass. 
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Editorial. 


PATRIOTISM, TRUE AND FALSE. 


THO is the true patriot? Not, of 
course, he who rings the changes 
most loadly on this fine-sounding word. 
That is an old trick, one which led bluff Dr. 
Samuel Johnson a century and a half ago to 
call patriotism ‘“‘ the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel.” It has ceased to impose upon men 
of discernment. That love of country 
which can be readily resolved into love of 
self is a cheap and clumsily-executed coun- 
terfeit, deceiving very few, but currently 
passing nevertheless in most political cir- 
cles, probably because the genuine article 
is so rarely seer. 

Love of party is not love of country, nor 
yet hatred of the other party, nor hatred of 
those belonging to some rival race or relig- 
ion, although these mean and ugly things 
dearly love to hide themselves under the 
glittering name of patriotism. It is very 
hard for average human nature to admit 
that those on the other side of some popu- 
lar issue may be thoroughly patriotic, as 
much go as those on this side. Whether it 
be the tariff question, the silver question, 
the education question, or any other that 
for the time is uppermost, it seems to be 
the easiest thing in the world to stamp op- 
ponents with some opprobrious designation. 
The injustice of it cries to heaven. We re- 
sent such imputation of foul motives when 
they are cast against ourselves. Why will 
we commit the sin we denounce? Our op- 
ponents’ patriotism may be, in our opinion, 
unenlightened, narrow, mistaken, alto- 
gether blind, and their measures likely to 
ruin the land, This we maysay. But we 
have no business to say that they mean to 
ruin it, which is absurd as well as unfair. 
We have no right to imply that their love 
of country is any less sincere than our own. 
It will be a happy day when people agree 
to differ on these great matters of national 
policy without calling each other names, or 
impugning each other’s motives, or arro- 
gating to themselves the exclusive right to 
be termed patriotic. 

Every genuine lover of his country will 
do his utmost to ascertain and carry out 
that which will be for her true welfare, that 
which will be for the highest good of all. 
To this end he will inform himself carefully 
aboat her history, past and present; for one 
cannot love much that of which he knows 
little or nothing. He will reverence and 
obey the laws of the land, and, as far as 
possible, respect the law-makers. Loyalty 
to lawis one of the primary marks of a 
good citizen. All honor to the men — 
found here and there, or the country would 
be in most pitiful plight — who are willing 
to forego ease, sacrifice reputation, imperil 
property and even life, to bring about the 
enforcement of unpopular but wholesome 
and needful laws. 

No one can fairly claim to love his coun- 
try who does not earnestly strive to guard 
and perpetuate her best institutions which 
lie nearest to the springs of her life. And 
foremost among these are the church and 
the school, especially the church. Amer- 
ica, no less than other lands which estab- 
lish religion by law and make it a charge 
upon the public revenues, believes the 
church to be essential to the prosperity of 
the state. But it does not regard force as 
appropriate in a matter that pertains to the 
worship of God. So it says, not all must 
contribute, but all should. It lays it on 
men’s conscience and leaves it to their free 
will; but it in no way contemplates that 
any one should shirk his proper share of 
the common obligation, and meanly throw 
upon others a duty which pertains to all. 
No one can deny the great benefit conferred 
upon every community by its churches. 
No decent, self-respecting man who wishes 
to bring up his children virtuously would 
consent to live where there were no church- 
es, no restraints on vice, no Sabbath, no 
Bible — a place worse than ordinary hea- 
thendom, for a heathen religion is better 
than none. No man, then, who loves his 
country can consistently absent himeelf, as 
a habit, from the place of worship, or re- 

fase to do his full share in its maintenance. 
No man can be counted an enlightened pa- 
triot who, by his conduct at least, if not in 
words, says, “ Let the churches go down, I 
care not.’ It would be well for some who 
talk loudly about their patriotism, yet are 
never seen inside a church, to reflect a little 
on what their life is saying, and what would 
‘be the logical outcome of their conduct in 
to the true of the land. 





_ We do well to emulate the faithful Israel- 
ite in whom love of God and love of coun- 
try so blended that patriotism and worship 
found mutual expression in the synagogue, 





the temple, and the home. Purest patriot- 


ism is impossible save as it is inspired and 
fed by love to God. 





THE VITALITY OF CHRIST’S WORDS. 

mo capacity to forget is as beneficent 

as the capacity to remember. If we 
could never let go of knowledge, the vast 
accumulations would become so great as to 
burden and crush the soul. Hence the Ore- 
ator has ordained that knowledge in its 
crude state, undigested and unappropriated, 
shall lapse and disappear. Unconsciously 
the soul drops off ite burden. 

But in parting with what is useless to us, 
we are liable to lose what is really most 
valuable. The vivid pictures on the tablets 
of memory fade, grow dim and disappear. 
It is only by renewed touches that the color 
can be retained. To hold our knowledge we 
must renew our grip at frequent intervals; 
we must review in order to keep fresh our 
first view of a subject. But in epite of all 
our devices, the complaint of forgetting is 
general. You find it difficult to remember 
the text of last Sunday or the subject on 
which the minister discoursed; the outlines 
have utterly faded, the whole matter has 
become as unreal as ‘‘ the baseless fabric of 
a vision.”” The author struggles in vain to 
live; the book a year old has gone upon the 
shelf. As ages roll on, only here and there 
a book survives. Men who wrote for the 
ages, and were puffed up with the vain con- 
ceit that their words would endure to the 
end of time, have ceased to be heard. Ob- 
livion stretches across every man’s path. 
He is a brave and fortunate man who can 
be around much in this world after he is 
dead. The world forgets the memorials of 
him. Most men must accomplish their mis- 
sion in life or not at all. 

But Jesus, the Divine Man, spoke, and 
His words sound down through the ages. 
The world hears; the world cannot forget 
them; they stand out, as it were, in letters 
of fire upon the face of the heavens, so that 
whoever rans may read, The message of 
our Lord has found a secure lodgment in 
human consciousness, and neither the 
words nor substance of it can pass away. 
Good men sometimes fear the words of 
Ohrist will be superseded by human specu- 
lation, but they forget. that the words of 
Christ are more firmly established than the 
mountains; yea, ‘‘ heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but My words shall not pass 
away.” There is nothing so vital, so inde- 
structible, as the word of Ohrist. Once 
rung out in the world’s hearing, His thought 
breathes on through the annals of time. 
There are other babbling voices filling the 
air and appearing in the wild and savage 
uproar to drown every sound of the divine; 
but we listen a moment, and when there 
comes a lull from sheer weariness in the 
world’s babel, the voice of the Son of Man 
is again heard with fresh emphasis. 

What is the secret of this permanency of 
impression made by the teachings of 
Ohrist ? How is it that His message so 
abides in the memory and thoughts of 
men? The answer may be given in several 
particulars. 

In its substance the message of Christ has 
to do with what is permanent in the nature 
and economy of God and in the needs and 
aspirations of the human soul. In it we 
are told of the nature, government, and 
redeeming love of God; while, on the other 
hand, the Gospel is a clear revelation of 
sin, guilt and redemption through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ. These are 
things that abide in the world, and it con- 
cerns men to know them. Much as they 
dislike the knowledge, men believe in a 
teacher who bears such a message. They 
know it to be true; they are conscious of 
the sin and guilt of which it speaks, and 
they long for the very help it proffers. In- 
fidelity can never succeed because it deals 
with unrealities and deceptions. It tells 
men what they know to be untrue. To be 
told he is not a sinner, and not guilty, lies 
against the consciousness of every man. He 
may wish it were not true, but he knows, 
at the same time,a wish will not change 
the hard facts of the universe. He is 
conscious of the very guilt the preacher 
charges upon him. To be told his sins will 
not be punished, even though he do not re- 
pent and reform, is to do violence to man’s 
ethical sense. He knows better. He will 
trust such a pilot only in fair weather; the 
storm sure to arise on his voyage will in- 
duce him to cast about for a better guide. 

Again, Christ gave the great things of 
His message in sententions and compact 
form. The Bible is full of terse and lacon- 
ic utterances; the truth at one time spread 
out in delightful fuliness is at another con- 
densed into a nutshell. Oompression is a 





rare quality of style, and teaching con- 





whole law was reduced to ten command- 
ments, and the Great Teacher compressed 
them again into a single sentence, as abid- 
ing as the sun in the heavens. The world 
cannot forget it. In the New Testament 
the principles of the Gospel are embodied 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and, in fact, 
are often found in asingle verse. Genius 


alone can reduce a library to a phrase, or . 


roll a whole volame of meaning into a 
word. What is remarkable in Ohrist’s 
teachings is the ease and spontaneity of 
sentences coming from under a power 
press. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God,” is as spontaneous as a 
commonplace. No other teacher ever 
threw off so many jeweled sentences which 


_ stick, like burrs, in the memory. 


Above any other teacher, Jesus spoke in 
parable. His parables are pictures. His 
Gospel, like a grand gallery, is hung about 
with the masterpieces of the great Artist. 
Though dead, they speak from the wall, 
and toss toward us, from a hundred paint- 
ed lips, the message of redemption. Every 
parable is a Gospel reduced to its lowest 
terms and set forth in its most compact 
form. The Prodigal Son, the Good Samar- 
itan, and the Rich Man and Lazarus, are 
drawn so to nature as to make it difficult 
to determine whether they belong to the 
real or ideal realm. No redder can ever 
forget them; once in mind, they hang upon 
the walls of memory forever, to warn, il- 
lumine and inspire. 

There is one other feature of our Lord’s 
teaching which contributes to its durabil- 
ity. He possessed unsurpassed power of 
characterization. This is the secret of the 
dramatist — the capacity to project the un- 
real upon the stage of the real and give it 
an action in keeping with its new environ- 
ment. Shakespeare and Bunyan can never 
be forgotten; as little can the ideal people 
they have marshalled upon the stage. 
Shakespeare’s kings and nobles are more 
real than those of Hume and Macaulay; 
the historian tells of their achievements 
and virtues; the dramatist touches them 
into life; we see them move and hear them 
speak. Bunyan has turned ideal virtues 
into real men and women. A child has to 
read several years before he can be per- 
suaded that Ohristian and Hopeful and 
Oaptain Great-Heart have no flesh and 
blood about them. The artist by a few 
strokes of his chisel has given the air of 
life and reality to the marble. No reality is 
quite so real as the masterly creations of 
the allegorist. But even Shakespeare and 
Bunyan are surpassed by One who “ spake 
as never man spake.”’ 

The lessons of sucha Teacher, uttering 
truths indispensable to humanity in pict- 
ured parable and dramatic vividness, can 
never pass away or be forgotten. They 
constitute the everlasting Gospel. Other 
systems of philosophy and religion may 
perish — that of Christ abideth forever. 








“Was the Vote Merely Complimentary?” 


NDER the above inquiry the Western of 
last week contains the following state- 
ment: — 


“In answer to a question from Dr. Rust in 
. J. W. B. Bowen said: 
eh 8 Sy yt 

ence, an peo} most toa man, in 
the action of the General Conference on the sub- 
ject of a Bishop of African descent as sincere 
and in full accord with former declarations. 
bow did not see, nor have they seen, anything 
that would lead them to sus insincerity on 
the of the General Con . The state- 
ment that the colored delegates did some “ effect - 
ive sweenteg gratuitous and wide of the 
mark, and the other statements that manr of 
the white men who voted for the colored brother 
did so merely as a hollow compliment to the 
colored a ae or to hot ted discredit u * | 
episcopacy ° penny » pu’ 
an unpleasant burden of proof upon 8 er 
of thesame. The failure of the nfer- 
ence to elect a Negro Bishop has not cooled our 
ardor, nor does it discourage our spirits. We 
recognize that the election of Dr. Mason to the 
ip of one of the Societies is a great 
step in future. We poapene to spam $8 the 
even tenor of our. way, ha wiped the sweat 
from our brow, ayy @ joyous heart and 


ourselves 
Methodism all that we believe it « 


We believe that Dr. Bowen is absolutely 
correct in the opinion which he has expressed. 
The great Methodist Episcopal Church, as a 
whole, is sincerely loyal to its Afro-American 
membership. Indeed, we have never seen the 
hour when that loyalty was so general, so pro- 
nounced, and so determined, as now. There 
have been times, in these later years, when good 
men in the church have deeply questioned what 
would be the outcome of our relationship to the 
Negro, but such instances have been sporadic 
and not representative of any general feeling in 
the denomination. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church is now located relatively in the great 
West, and an ardent and emphatic purpose is 
manifest there to stand by, to appreciate, and to 
honor the black man. This fact was shown 









conclusively at the last General Conference, 
The vote for Dr. Bowen for Bishop was just as 
sincere and honest as that cast for any other 
men for that great office. We have not telt 
hitherto that this was true, but we are now 
thoroughly convinced that our Methodism in- 
tends to exalt a Negro to the Episcopacy. 








Personals. 


— Bishop Hurst and family have arrived at 
Marion, Mass., for the summer. 

— Harvard College conferred the degree of 
D. D. upon Bishop Vincent of our church. 

— The golden wedding anniversary of Dr. and 
Mrs. B. N. Bond, of St. Louis, was commemo- 
rated June 18. 


— The Epworth Herald observes: “ Dr. Otin 
A. Curtis was one of the attractions at Lawrence 
University Commencement.” 

— Rev. Dr. John W. Butler left Boston last 
week on his homeward journey. He spent Sun- 
day in Chicago, and went on Monday to Mex- 
ico. 

— Rev. H. B. Johnson, of the Japan Confer- 
ence, and dean of the Tokyo Anglo- Japanese 
College, returns to the United States on a fur- 
lough on account of failing health. 


— Rey. Wesley 0. Holway, Senior Chaplain 
of the U. 8. Navy, received the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity at the late Harvard Com- 
mencement, He is an alumnus of the College of 
the class of 1860. Dr. Holway is now stationed 
at the Washington Navy Yard. 


— The Northwestern Ohristian Advocate says: 
“Bishop Foster has been requested to prepare 
a volume of his reminiscences.” We trust that 
he will not do any such thing. He has not by 
any means reached the reminiscent period. 


— Rev. D. Sutherland, of Charlottetown, 
P. E. I., a valued contributor to our columns, as 
to other leading religious journals, was a wel- 
come visitor to our office last week. He was 
attending the International Sunday-schoo! Con- 
vention. 

— Charles C. Hard, only son of Rev. Manley 
8. Hard, D. D., was married, June 24, to Miss 
Ruth O, Peck,a member of the faculty of Wy- 
oming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. Mr. Hard pre- 
pared for college at Cazenovia Seminary, and en- 
tered Syracuse University. He is with a leading 
business firm in Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

— Rev. J. D. Pickles, Ph. D., of Tremont St. 
Church, this city, sailed on Saturday for Liver- 
pool, to spend two months in travel and study 
in the cathedral towns of England. He will at- 
tend the session of the Wesleyan Conference 
which convenes in Liverpool, July 21. We have 
arranged with him to write up the Conference, 
and other matters of special interest, for our 
readers. 


— Miss Lottie J. Porter, of Wheaton, Ill., Miss 
Emma L. Lamb, of Hagerstown, Ind., and Miss 
Clara E. Merrill are under appointment by the 
Northwestern Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society for foreign service; Miss 
Clarissa H. Spencer, daughter of Dr. W. A. 
Spencer, for Japau; and Miss Isabella Waidmap, 
of Junction, N. J., for South A-nerica. 


— The Bookman is authority for the statement 
that “ three of the most popular novelists con- 
template the preparation of lives of Christ. Mr. 
Hall Caine’s intention has been long announced. 
Mr. 8. R, Crockett has written some parts of a 
projected life, but does not intend to publish it 
for a longtime. Ian Maclaren also intends de- 
voting himself by and by to this task.” 


— Rev. L.T. Townsend, D. D., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., called at our office last week. He de- 
livered the Commencement address at Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Ashiand, Va., June 18, 
upon “The Solitariness and Majesty of Man.” 
Dr. Townsend attends the Intercollegiate Con- 
vention at Northfield this week, to speak at the 
request of Mr. Moody upon “ Reaction Against 
Evolutionists.”’ 


— As variant statements have appeared in 
the press concerning the church affiliations of 
Hon. Garret A. Hobart, of Paterson, N. J., 
Republican nominee for Vice President, we are 
prepared to state with authority that he is note 
member ‘of any church. His wife is a member 
and active worker in the Presbyterian Church 
in Paterson known as the “‘ Church of the Re- 
deemer,” of which he is a trustee and regular 
attendant. 


— The following note was received from Rev. 
©. W. Rowley, Ph. D., of Manchester, N. H., 
last Tuesday, after our issue for that week had 
gone to press: ‘“‘ Rey. Wm. L. Locke, at the age 
of 88 years, died at his home in Maachester at 
94.M.,on Sunday. He died very peacefully, 
surrounded by his daughters, who have for ® 
long time patientlyand lovingly cared for him. 
A suitable memoir will be forwarded soon.” 


—Rev. A. F. Herrick, who has for several 
months been confined almost wholly to the 
house, remains in about the same condition. 
He has, since January, left the house only to 
step outside the door, and that seldom, except 
that a very few times he has been taken for ® 
short ride. A slight improvement has been 00- 
ticed of late; but last Sunday, suddenly becom 
ing unconscious while walking across the room, 
he fell, receiving a severe ‘shaking up end ® 
slight cut on the head. It is hoped that he will 
soon rally from the effects of this tall and re- 
cover better health. He will be much missed st 
Sterling, where he has been chaplain for eight 
or nine years; but very possibly he may 
those scenes next year. 
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— Bishop Haygood’s memory is to be com- 
memorated in a chair of history in Emory 
College, Oxford, Ga. 


— Rev. John Potts, D. D., of Toronto, Canada, 
made a pleasant call at this office. His sermons 
and addresses while in the city were very highly 
appreciated. Dr. Potts is always a welcome vis- 
itor to Boston. 


— Rev. Dr. J. O. Thomas, of New York, for so 
many years connected with the Christian Ad- 
vocate, and now in charge of the Methodist 
Library at 150 Fifth Ave., made a welcome call 
at our office last week. He was attending the 
sessions of the International School-sunday 
Convention. 


— Washington and Jefferson College of Wash- 
ington, Pa., has conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor in Divinity upon Rev. E. M. Taylor, 
of Winthrop St. Church, this city. Mr. Taylor 
graduated from Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege in 1878, and it is an interesting fact that 
this old Presbyterian college has deemed him 
worthy of this honorable consideration. 


— We are pained to announce that the wife 
ot Rev. H. B. Copp, of Epping, N. H., is seri- 
ously ill with cancer. As there is no reason to 
hope for her recovery, her family and friends 
cannot desire to hold her longer in this tenement 
of physical suffering. We learn from her bed- 
side that she is sustained ina remarkable way 
by the Obristian’s hope. We commend her and 
the family to the tender and prayerful sympa- 
thy of the church. 


— Harvard College has conferred the de- 
gree of A. M. upon Booker T. Washington. 
When Mr. Washington’s name was called by 
President Eliot, and the black man, born a 
slave, stood up in the midst of all that distin- 
guished company to receive his degree, the 
whole assemblage impulsively joined in a great 
outburst of applause. His address later at the 
alumni dinner is characterized es the most 
forceful and eloquent of the occasion. 


— At the Methodist parsonage in Rockland, 
Mass., June 24, Rev. Frank F. Fitch, pastor of 
the M. E. Church at West Abington, was united 
in marriage with Miss Bertha Clark, of Caledo- 
nia, Ohio, by the bridegroom’s father, Rev. W. 8. 
Fitch, of the New England Southern Confer- 
ence and pastor at Rockland. The bridegroom 
and bride have both just graduated from Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and the bridegroom’s 
parents are also graduates of the same institu- 
tion. 

— Rev. Charles Tilton, of Springfield, writing 
from East Epping, N. H., under date of June 26, 
says: — 

“ FI yd hen nana’, peacefully to ag 


Oontd ust not talk. See whiipeted’ rep ae 
t) ene W ° 
When the could not tall she name! Blessed 


be His dear name!’ She died at her cottage at 
p Wpene eho Bed a The ta nd : eo 

. She was years ° uneral w 
fe 'nsld on Tuesday in d the burial at 
Tilton, where we laid father to 1 rest three years 
ago last February.” 


—Mrs. J. 8. Davis and Mrs, Samuel Plantz 
are raising $100,000 for the endowment of Law- 
rence University. Ex-Senator Sawyer has 
promised them $25,000 if $100,000 be raised. They 
have secured §25,000 from Mrs. D. 8. Ousley, 
$10,000 from Mrs. Edwards, $5,000 from J. 8. 
Van Dyke, several $1,000 gifts, and smaller sums 
which, including Mr. Sawyer’s offer of $25,000, 
raised the amount pledged to a little over $80,- 
000. They are working without compensation 
to relieve the University of the great embar- 
rassment under which it has been financially 
for some years. 


--The correspondent of the Advance of Chi- 
cago, in writing of the St. Louis Republican 
Convention, says: — 


” - Le speeches were 
: Saoketor Foraker Nea the 
~ he, onor rok applause, and he was tN 
to it. * man of fine presence, strong voice, and 
much action, he is a a ‘whom men like to 
hear, especially in the tle and confusion of a 
= ion. He readily bustles around more 
han the throng about him. But Senator Thurs- 
ton easily carried off the honors for eloquence. 
_ ability is beyond all question. He stood at 
very top in the Convention. His eloquence 
is weig sighted with a 
decidedly religious tone. 


— and witha 
here was something 


tremendous! os int his exclamation, ‘M 
ay ntrymen, let not your hearts be troubled, 
ves. 


—A very pretty home weddiag occurred 
at the Methodist parsonage in White- 
field, N. H., Thursday, June 18, at 12 
o'clock noon. The contracting parties were 
Carl 1. Couch, of Penacook, N. H., and Miss 
Winifred Bartlett, eldest daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. W. ©. Bartlett. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the bride’s father, only the immedi- 
ate relatives being present. The bridal couple 
were the recipients of many beautiful presents, 
including several pieces of silver from the yoang 
triends of the bride in Whitefield. They left on 
the 1.30 train for Montreal, and on their return 
will make their home in Penacook. 


—The Western of last week contains an ac- 
count of the death and funeral of Rev. Simon 
McChesney, D. D., pastor of Walnut Hills 
Church, Cincinnati. He died, June 20, as the re- 
sult of Bright’s disease, with which he had 
been some time afflicted. Dr. McChesney’s 
family consisted of his wife, two sons and two 
daughters. He has but one living brother — Rev. 
Ensign McChesney, of White Plains, N.!¥. One 
sister, Miss Martha McChesney, anor ad wap» 
Edward, was privileged to be present during 
last illness. piers sister is the wife of Rev. 
D. W. Gates of the Troy Conference, 





— The following telegram was received on 


our dear mother on Sunday evening at 7.40.” 
Mrs. Packard was an excellent woman, and had 
shared for many years in the ministerial labors 
of her son, doing much Christian work upon 
the charges he has served, and greatly beloved 
by all who knew her. The afflicted family will 
receive the tender and prayerful sympathy of 
many friends in this hour of their bereavement. 


— The Boston Journal publishes the following 
announcement from Hanover, N, H.: — 


“It A iven out on excellent aut horit: that 
_—: College is 1, bovine wow 
Laycock, v 
to i oe chair of oratory, lon; . M 

Charen, of Andover, pe ne no J. W. 

artountag the fol- 

fill the posit jon offered = and 

town B'he wit WT ee Teel he next 
meeting of the y board.” 


We greatly rejoice in the signal success of this 
young, self-made man,a diligent laborer in one 
of the cotton mills of Lawrence and a faithful 
member of Garden St. Church when the writer 
was pastor of the same. 


— Rev. George A. Phinney, of Grace Church, 
Cambridge, writes under date of June 24: 


“Grace Charch has passed through an un- 
usual a yo eal ee ©. W. Oxford, 
for aa lod infuse of the Woburn 
Charch influential ae the rebuilding of it, 
but who fora yee of has resided in 
Cambridge and sup this church, died 
after the suffering and shock of an amputation. 
By his will == Charch will receive $2,000, 
which clears her , and a thousand dol- 
lars for special chari n the church, I will 
send you a suitable obituary later.” 


It is understood that Mr. Oxford has given the 
church at Woburn $3,000, of which $2,000 is to 
be applied on the indebtedness and $1,000 for 
the poor of the church, the income only to be 
used. 


— Rev. Garrett Beekman, of Park St. Church, 
West Somerville, writes ander date of June 
24: — 

“ Rev. E. D. Hall, of the New England South- 
ern Conference, who has lived here the last year 
or more, died on Saturday. Funeral services 
were held at his late residence on Monday after- 
noon, conducted by Dr. Hatch, Dr. M nald, 
and myself. His remains were taken to New 
Bedford on Tuesday, and the — services 
were conducted by Rev. J. F. Cook. He had 
been in failing — for two years or more, and 
his end was peaceful. 


An extended memoir of this very worthy and 
much beloved brother will soon appear in our 
columns. 








Brieflets. 


The closing exercises of the Seminary at Til- 
ton, N. H., were very successful. Prof. Rishell, 
of Boston Theological School, preached the 
sermoh before the graduating clase. His dis- 
course was highly appreciated. The faculty and 
students gave him an informal reception, and 
his genial spirit and kindly counsels were 
greatly enjoyed byall. The graduating exer- 
cises were of a high order and callec forth many 
expressions of pleasure and praise. The report 
of the committee will appear next week. 


At the request of many friends of Rev. David 
Nelson Beach, late of Prospect St. Church, Oam- 
bridge, the last two manuscript sermons he 
preached in that church before going to his new 
charge in Minneapolis have been beautifully 
published in book form, by subscription, with 
the title, “‘ The Intent of Jesus.” The little 
souvenir volume will be highly prized, not only 
tor the sermons, but for the fine portrait of Mr. 
Beach and the picture of the church which it 
contains. 


The forty-fourth Annaal Catalogue of Lasell 
Seminary at Auburndale is received, and its neat 
and tasteful appearance noted with pleasure. 
Besides the usual information in regard to 
courses of studies, graduates, students, terms, 
etc., there are over thirty pages of interesting 
description of the school and its work, embel- 
lished with numerous half-tone ilJustrations, 
including exterior and interior views of the 
Seminary. A striking and unusual feature of 
Lasell’s curriculum is the military drill, con- 
cerning which an outsider may obtain a good 
idea by turning to the picture of uniformed 
young women on page 64 of this catalogue. 


President Warren writes: — 


“ yo in going the ems of 
Jon tenne- Hich 4 Boston Univer- 


— that w rea- 
son to hope, that yb - +4 Seuanthed he Uni- 
versity would be fu two millions of 
dollars by the time { should come into the 
hands of the 
great fire of and the 
and the loss 0 real estate belong 
wae ee Eeookion, | Y., bat not capable under 
Noy cpaaton ce read Uke git fua's 
Eh xpiruion atte Ten eae rm fixed i 
amount rece! ni- 
the wi oe han seven bundsed’ thoesend 





fon lol oaplleed. Ob, for a new Isaac Rich, 









with no extraordinary disasters to thwart his 
generous purposes! ” 


The Medical Record of June 18 contains a 

prepared description of the health re- 

sorts of the country, which will prove of great 

value to its readers, just at the opening of the 

summer season, Thé number is adorned with 
an attractive, ornamented cover. 








Wesleyan University Commencement. 


VERY orthodox letter from, or concern- 
ing, Middletown and Wesleyan should 
begin with ecstatic exclamations concerning 
the beauty of their situation. This year the un- 
surpassed charms of nature were heightened by 
most delightful weather during the whole week. 
It was not my privilege to hear the Baccalaure- 
ate of President Raymond, or the University 
sermon by Bishop A. W. Wilson, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, but the testi- 
mony of their hearers gave assurance that these 
distinguished preachers did not fall below their 
reputations on this occasion. 

Monday morning the reports of examining 
committees and the awarding of prizes brought 
together the usual interested crowd of students 
end their friends to cheer the winners and con- 
dole with the other contestantg. Several of the 
prizes were not awarded this , and for some 
there were no contestants. / Are prizes losing 
their attractions with the students? Let them 
remember, if this is the case, that the contest is 
more than the crown. 

The Class Day exercises of the afternoon, and 
the Glee Club concert in the evening, were, as 
usual, the attractions for all the college world, 
with reminiscence and wit and wisdom and 
laughter brimming with tears. But what a 
high-toned change in college singing when the 
Glee Club furnishes but four of the numbers in 
its own concert! 

The trustees were present at the annual meet- 
ing in unusually large numbers, and the pres- 
ent condition and future prospects of the col- 
lege are such as to make the meeting exceed- 
ingly pleasant. Judge G. G. Reynolds was 
elected president, Rev. Dr. B. W. Burr secretary, 
and John E, Andrus treasurer — all re-elections. 
Rev. Drs. A. Longacre and J. M.Buckley, and 
James H. Alexander, Roswell 8. Douglass and 
Frank H. Smith were re-elected trustees by the 
board, and Rev. Dr.G. H. Whitney and Hon. 
Darius Baker by the alumni, and Henry 0. M 
Ingraham to filla vacancy. The president’s re- 
port showed the continued growth of the col- 
lege in number of students, enlargement of de- 
partments, increase of the faculty, and broad- 
ening of work. He proved that Wesleyan is in 
the normal college condition, by showing that 
notwithstanding its increased endowment, the 
expenditures still exceed its income. A few 
generous trustees have, however, made good the 
deficit. The treasurer reported additions to the 
endowment funds to the amount of $28,000, of 
which $10,000 given by William Hoyt, and $5,000 
by Frank 8. Jones, of New York, are for the en- 
dowment of a chair of Biblical Literature. Wes- 
leyan proposes to study Christian revelation as 
well as heathen mythology. The college prop- 
erty reported is: Real estate, $531,300; personal 
property, including apparatus, furniture, fixt- 
ures, etc., $668,500; productive endowment, §1,- 
166,798. To this will be added during the com- 
ing year $100,000 or more from the Fayerweather 
estate. The income of the college for the year 
has been $105,174. As showing the rapid growth 
of college resources, the treasurer noted the fol- 
lowing items: Increase since 1889 of real and 
personal property, $169,000; endowment, $627,- 
000; income, $51,700. The payment for instruc- 
tion in 1889 was $35,500; in 1896, $55,978. 

Few changes were made in the board of in- 
struction, Wesleyan is more than willing to 
keep the professors whom other universities are 
seeking to drawaway by the attractions of 
gold. The trustees recognized the long and em- 
inent services of Prof. William North Rice by 
an addition of $500 to his salary. It is not gen- 
erally known, even among the trustees, as it 
ought to be,that Dr. Rice has repeatedly de- 
clined calls to other positions of high honor, 
with offers of double his present salary. Sev- 
eral others of the faculty have clung to Alma 
Mater notwithstanding loud calls from other 
colleges. 

The meeting of the trustees and alumni is one 
of the new developments of Wesleyan — profit- 
able to the interests of the institution, and an 
added attraction to the scattered alumni. It 
has already been profitable to the library fund, 
and promises yet to provide it a worthy endow- 
ment. This year the meeting was presided 
over by Rev. Dr. D. C. Knowles, of New Hamp- 
shire. Hon. Theodore B. Hancock, attorney 
general of New York, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. A fine portrait of Orange 
Judd, who gave Judd Hall to the college, was 
presented to the trustees and alumni by his 
daughter, Mrs. G. Brown Goode, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Prof. Atwater, on behalf of 
Mrs. Goode, made the presentation address, 
which was most happily responded to by Bishop 
Andrews, a classmate of Mr. Jadd. 

Tuesday afternoon and evening were largely 
devoted to social amonities, class reunions, 
friendly greetings, and renewals of old ac- 
quaintance among the alumni, in connection 
with the receptions of the Greek letter soci- 
eties. All the fraternities—including the 
ladies’ — kept open house, and everybody called. 
The president openly confessed his jealousy of 
these social functions as surpassing the attrac- 
tions of the president’s reception. More could 
not be said of the popularity of the societies to 
one who knows bow pleasant, homelike and 


happy Dr. and Mrs. Raymond make their an- 
nual reception. 

The graduation exercises were opened with 
prayer offered by Dr. Gallagher, of Kent’s Hill, 
Me. The speaking, if it presented no brilliant 
star on the platform, was marked by clear 
thought clothed in appropriate and often ele- 
gant language, well and forcefully delivered. 
The style of dress of the young men presented 
& radical — almost too radical — departure from 
the conventional dress of the public speaker. 
The one lady speaker, Miss Graves, in the me- 
diwval Oxford cap and gown,was in this a strik- 
ing contrast with the masculinity of the class. 
Her oration was thought by the committee 
worthy of special mention. If her oratory had 
equaled her thought and language, the prize 
might have gone to her. 

The Commencement dinner was given in the 
new Gymnasium, which, with its large propor- 
tions, already is proving too small for this exer- 
clse. After the material feast had been disposed 
of, President Raymond gave welcoming greet- 
ings to the alumni and friends, and spoke of the 
prosperity of the college through the past year 
and of ite purpose to do one thing — the work 
of a college — well, rather than attempt too 
many things and do them indifferently, He in- 
troduced Rev. Dr. Mills, of the class of ’72, as 
toastmaster, who wittily and genially intro- 
duced the various speakers. 

Dr. Armstrong spoke for the faculty, asserting 
his high respect for their individual ability and 
fraternity, their purpose to do thorough work, 
and their community of feeling and purpose. Dr. 
Armstrong is one of the latest of the professor« 
who have refused tempting calls from other col- 
leges. 

Dr. Hazen, pastor of the local Congregational 
Church, responded to a toast to the trustees, de- 
claring that in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary, he was for trustee purposes a Methodist, 
and very happily told what work the trustees 
are planning and doing. 

Prof. J. W. White, of Harvard, who on Tues- 
day evening delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa @ very fine address on Greek tragedy, 
marked by great beauty of style and keen dis- 
crimination, with of course a broad grasp of the 
subject,and who had been honored with the 
degree of LL, D. that day, responded to the 
toast to “ Fair Harvard.” He showed quick 
apprehension and appreciation of the merits ot 
Wesleyan asa genuine college growing into a 
university. He seemed specially pleased with 
the social feature presented in the fraternity 
houses and reveptions which he had attended, 
and which seemed to him to be solving the 
always difficult social problems of college lite. 

Hon, T. ©, Hancock, attorney general of New 
York, in a speech at once witty and wise, 
showed that Wesleyan is training men for the 
service of the State as well as the Church, 
worthy and well qualified for highest honors. 

Other speakers were Geo. 8. Coleman of "76 — 
not 1776— Wm. A. Jones of ‘61, and “ The 
Press,’ F. A. Tackaberry, 92, and “ Athletics,” 
J. H. Faller, ’96, 

The President’s reception in the evening fitly 
closed a most happy Commencement. 


Notes. 


— President and Mrs. Raymond gail in a few 
weeks fora year in Hurope, leave having been 
granted him by the trustees for that purpose. 

— Judge Reynolds, class of '41, president of 
the trustees, is one of the youngest of the 
alumni, 


—iIn John B, Andrus the trustees have for 
treasurer a most skillful financier as well as a 
most noble man. 


— The graduating class numbered fifty-six. 
Seven graduates received the master’s degree on 
examination. 


— The honorary degree of M. 8. was conferred 
upon Chas. W. Stiles, Ph. D.; that of D. D. upon 
Stephen O. Benton, New England Southern 
Conference, Frank B. Lynch, Philadelphia Con- 
ference, Warren L. Hoagland, Newark Confer- 
ence, Wm. L. Watkinson, London, Bngland; 
and that of LL. D. upon Prof. John W. White, 
Harvard University. 


— The following prizes were awarded: Histo- 
ry, Olin W. Hill; Political Boonomy, Joseph W. 
Thomas; Natural Science, Albert F. Blakeslee 
and Alling P. Beardslee; Greek Archmology, 
Charles W. Leavenworth; English Literature, 
Charles W. Leavenworth and Bernard F. 
Greenslet; Physical Science, Wm. B. D. Stone; 
Sophomore Greek, Eugene W. Burr; Mathemat- 
ies, Arthur W. Price; Moral Philosophy, Wm. 
B. Cass; Psychology, Frederic W. Roe; Fresh- 
man Greek, Elizabeth Thompson; Batrance 
examination, Wm. W. Wilsey; Rich prize, Oom- 
mencement Oration, George M. Moody; Olin 
prize, English Composition, -Olin W. Hill; 
Junior Exhibition, first, Leon K, Willman, sec- 
ond, Lizzie BE. Dufford; Junior debate, Wm. B. 
Pruner; declamation, Harold D. Meeker, Albert 
E. Legg. 

— The Class Dey exercises included the fol- 
lowing: President’s address, George Leavitt 
Tirrell; response, Dr. B. P, Raymond; class 
song; class history, Olin Wesley Hill; oration, 
Irving Edward Manchester; piccolo solo, “ For- 
est Birds,” J. W. Parsons; poem, Wm. Barrett 
Cass; presentation, Richard Reed Symonds; 
class prophecy, Ellis Franklin Nightingale; 
pipe ceremony, master of ceremonies, W. H. 8. 
Morey; ivy ceremony; oration, Joseph Adams 
Puffer. — vy of the class are: President, 
Francis Cobb Brown, ot ‘Hane N. v: 
marshall, James Iman, t ridgepor, Ct.; 
choragus, Wm. Braman Tower, of Worcester, 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON Ii. 
Sunday, July 12. 
2 Sam, 5: 1-12. 
(Read chap. 3: 1 to chap. 5: 25.) 


Rev. W. ©. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 
DAVID, KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. 


I. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: David went on, and grew great, and the 
Lord God of hosts was with him, — 2 Bam. 6: 10. 

% Date: B. 0, 104, 

3. Places: Hepron, in Judah, twenty miles south of 


Jerusalem; and JERUSALEM, then the fortress of the 
Jebusites. 


4. Parallel Narrative: 1 Obron. 11: 1-9, 
5. Home Readings: Monday — % Sam. 6:1-12. Tuesday 
—1 Sam, 18:6-16. Wednesday — 2 Sam. 5: 17-26. Thursday 


— L Obron. 12: 16-23. Friday —1 Ohron. 12: 23-88. Saiu- 
day — Psalm 89: 10-29. Sunday — Jer, 23: 1-8. 


Il. Introductory. 


Eighteen years had passed since David’s 
anointment by Samuel. The ruddy son of 
Jesse could not then have realized how 
many weary years lay between him and the 
promised crown. Over and over again, in 
the bitter wars raised against him by Saul, 
he might have used the opportunity which 
came to him of slaying his enemy and va- 
cating the throne, by a single spear-thrust, 
but he magnanimously, piously, forbore. 
He would not lift his hand against “ the 
Lord’s anointed.” After Saul’s death he 
might have proclaimed the divine purpose 
concerning himself and claimed his rights; 
but he unselfishly held himself aloof. He 
suffered Ishbosheth to become king without 
a protest. Had he been less scrupulous, 
less meek, he might earlier have worn the 
crown; but he would have dimmed a qual- 
ity more shining than gold, more regal than 
earthly sceptre — patience. In his patience 
he possessed his soul — endured persecu- 
tion, exile, hardship, waiting all the while 
for God to vindicate him. And the hour 
came at last. All Israel, with arare and 
grateful unanimity, turned to him, and sent 
their elders and warriors to Hebron to prof- 
fer their allegiance. We are of “ thy bone 
and flesh,” they pleaded; we have tested 
your leadership in the past, and we know 
that God has designated you to be the 
shepherd of His people. And David made 
a solemn compact with them, in the sight 
of God, to administer the affairs of the 
kingdom righteously, in accordance with 
the precepts laid down by Moses and 
Samuel. 

“He was now,” says Geikie, “in his 
thirty-eighth year. His proudest wish was 
at last realized. From the mere head of 
the tribe he had become the ruler of the 
whole nation. The old heart-burning be- 
tween Judah and Ephraim was for the mo- 
ment forgotten, The priesthood and the 
prophets ranged themselves vn his side.” 
With the formifable array now at hie dis- 
posal David decided to seek a new capital, 
and to wrest from the Jebusites their 
hereditary stronghold for that purpose. So 
he marched upon the fortress of Jebus. Its 
lofty walls were deemed impregnable to as- 
sault, and David’s demand for its surren- 
der was answered by the proud taunt that 
the lame and the blind were amply able to 
take care of its battlements. Promising 
the chief command in the army to the 
warrior who should first scale the walls and 
harl ite defenders from the top, the prize 
was won by the man whom of all others 
David would have preferred to keep back 
— Joab. The citadel was taken. The Jebu- 
sites appear to have been left in undisturbed 
possession of the eastern hill, Moriah; 
Zion, the western hill, became the residence 
of David, and was strongly fortified. There 
his palace was built, the material and arti- 
sans being supplied by Hiram, king of Tyre. 
And it was there that David realized, more 
vividly than ever before, the hand of the 
Lord in ‘his elevation, and that “He had 
exalted His kingdom for His people Israel’s 
sake.” 

IL Expository. 

1. Then came — after the murder of Ishbo- 
sheth, which David indignantly repudiated by 
slaying his murderers, and giving the head of 


the unfortunate king, which had been brought 


ws mt eoge 





ship to him, his proved valor, and the divine se- 
lection. Thy bone and thy flesh — as common 
descendants of Jacob, the one family blood 
flowing in all the tribes. Adam used a similar 
expression in addressing Eve (Gen. 2: 23), and 
St. Paul (Eph. 5: 30) uses the same expression to 
describe the relation of the church to Christ. 


2. Thou leddest out and broughtest in Is- 
rael. — Under Saul, before the latter’s jealousy 
exiled him from court and camp, he had been 
the favorite leader of the armies of Israel. The 
people had not forgotten his military prowess. 
The Lord said to thee — an unrecorded proph- 
ecy, in respect of the terms here used. His 
kingship had been predicted. (1 Sam. 16: 1), but 
the words here used are peculiar. Shalt feed 
my people — “ shalt shepherd my people ” — a 
possible allusion to David’s early occupation. 

This is the first time we find a governor described in 
Scripture as pastor of the people; afterwards the name 
is much used by the prophets, particularly Ezekiel 34: 
23,and many other places. Whence our Lord Christ is 
called “the Good Shepherd,” and “the Grert Shep- 
herd" (Erdmann). 


8. So all the elders. — They were the spokes- 
men of “the tribes.” Made a league (R, V., 
“ covenant "') with them — a solemn compact, 
on his part, to rule faithfully according to the 
constitution of government as detined by Moses 
and Samuel (1 Sam. 10: 25); on their part, of 
allegiance. Before the Lord — not merely a 
political, but a religious or theocratic, act. They 
anointed David. — This was bis third anoint- 
ing. Samuel anointed him first; the people of 
Judah had performed the act on the second oc- 
casion, for their own tribe, at Hebron; and now 
united Israel anoints him. Forthe three days’ 
festivities which occurred on this occasion, the 
multitude present, the unanimity and joy of 
the people, the tribute gifte to the new ruler, see 
the account as given in 1 Chron. 12: 23-40. 

The narrative reminds us of the exciting scenes of 
early Teutonic history, when the free men, under the 
leadership of their dukes and chiefs, gathered on the 
plains of the Rhine, and chose as king through their 


representatives the hero they trusted and admired 
(Geikie). 


4,5. Thirty years old — at the beginning of 
his reign in Hebron. He reigned over Judah 
seven years apd a half, and was, therefore, about 
thirty-eight years old when chosen king over 
the reunited Israel. The age of thirty was re- 
garded as the age of responsibility. At this age 
the Levites entered upon their duties. Our 
Lord began His public ministry at the age of 
thirty. 

If David was twenty years old at the time that he slew 
Goliath, four years in Saul’s service, four years of wan- 
dering from place to place, one year and four months in 
the country of the Philistines, a few months after Saul’s 
death would make up the ten years necessary to bring 
him to the age of thirty (Hervey). 


6, Went to Jerusalem — to capture it, The 
expedition was probably undertaken immedi- 
ately after the anointing, The position of this 
Jebusite stronghold — on the border line be- 
tween the rival tribes of Judah and Benjamin; 
ite unrivaled military advantages — ‘‘ a natural 
fortress of almost impregnable strength; ” and 
ite central situation, doubtless, led David to 
seize upon it and convert it into his capital. It 
consisted of both an upper and lower city, The 
latter had been captured from the Jebusites in 
the days of Joshua by the men of Judah; the 
citadel, however, successfully resisted attack, 
and the lower city was, therefore, probably 
abandoned by its captors. Jebusites — a tribe 
of Canaanites, descendants of those who pos- 
sessed the land before the coming of Abraham 
(Gen. 10:16), Which spake unto David — in 
reply, probably, to his demand for the surrender 
of the city. Except thou take away the blind 
and the lame, etc. — Keil gives a better render- 
ing: ‘* Thou canst not come in hither; the blind 
and the lame will keep thee off.” So secure did 
they feel in the strength of their citadel that 
they tauntingly told David that they did not 
need to man their battlements with warriors; 
the blind and the lame would be quite equal to 
the care of the defences. They had reason for 
their confidence, The valleys of the Kedron 
and of Hinnom are 500 feet below the plateau on 
which Jerusalem is built, according to Lieut. 
Conder’s measurements. 

This choice of a capital was made by David, as else- 
where declared, under divine direction (Deut. 12: 5-21; 
1 Kings 11: 36), It was the place where the Lord had 
chosen to put His name (Psa, 78: 68) (Schaff), 

7. Nevertheless — despite their confidence, 
and the strength of their position. David took 
+ + + Zion —the first mention, in the Bible, 
of this memorable name, Zion was probably 
the southwestern hill, overlooking the Valley 
of Hinnom. The word ‘‘ Zion” means “ arid ” 
or “dry.” City of David—the name by 
which it was probably called in the time of the 
writer. 


The natural features of the site of Jerusalem are brief- 
ly as follows: The plateau on which the city stands 
is enclosed on three sides by deep ravines —on 
the east, by the Valley of the Kedron, dividing 
the temple mount from the Mount of Olives; on 
the west and south, by the Valley of Hinnom. 
It was, originally, divided by another valley, called by 
Josephus the Tyropwon Valley, now in great part filled 
up with debris, which extended northward from a point 
near the junction of the Valley of Hinnom with the Ke- 
dron, and separated into two branches, one running 
west, the other northwest. “ The ancient site thus con- 
sisted of three principal hills, to east, northwest, and 
a separated by deep valleys” (Cambridge 


8. David said.— This verse explains how the 
waseffected. Whosoever getteth up to 





tend. -— This verse in the original is ob- 
“peure, or lect, and an attempt was made 

/the translators of the Authorized vnien ‘0 
? the ‘by borrowing trom the par- 








allel passage (1 Chron. 11:6). Scarcely any two 
leading commentators agree as to the transla- 
tion of the verse. The,Revised Version reads as 
follows: “* Whoso smiteth the Jebusites, let him 
get up to the water course, and smite the lame 
and the blind that are of David’s soul.” 
The writer begs leave to suggest that any one 
who has had any experience with Eastern beg- 
gars (who are composed in part of “‘ the lame 
and the blind”), their persistent demands for 
charity and their maledictions when refused, 
can easily surmise what taunts and invectives 
they would indulge in if placed upon »attle- 
mente supposed to be impregnable and within 
earshot of an attacking army; and can thereby 
inter why these impotent wretches, whom we 
are taught to pity, should have been “ hated of 
David’s soul.” Wherefore they said (R. V., 
“say ”’) — founding a proverb on the occur- 
rence. The blind and the lame —in R. V., 
“There are the blind and the lame; he cannot 
come into the house; ” meaning that they were 
adequate to defend it, in a sarcastic sense. 


9. David dwelt in the fort (R. V., “ strong- 
hold ”?) — made the citadel of Zion his residence 
or headquarters. Built round about from 
Millo — probably the name of the Canaanite for- 
tress on the north. From this point, where the 
defences were the weakest, walls were raised 
and the circuit completed. 

The article ited with the Heb word serves to 
designate it as some well-known fortress, and it was 
evidently a noted stronghold before the city whs occu- 
pied by David. It was afterwards built up and strength- 
ened by Solomon (1 Kings 9; 15: 24; 11: 27) and later stil 
by Hezekiah (2 Chron, 82:6) (Terry). 


10. David went on and grew great (R. V., 
** David waxed greater and greater ”’). — He had 
the opportunity, and had been taught by the dis- 
cipline of past years how to use the opportunity 
wisely, ‘The Lord . .. was with him.— David 
enjoyed the favor and blessing of the Almighty 
Ruler of the hosts of heaven and the powers of 
earth. This explains why he “ waxed greater 
and greater.” 


11. Hiram —in the Chronicles, “ Huram.” 
He was probably the grandfather, or father, of 
the Hiram who supplied to Solomon the mate- 
rials for the Temple. Tyre — on the Mediterra- 
nean, northwest of Jerusalem, a Phenician city, 
distinguished for its comthercial and mechan- 
ical enterprise and wealth. Sent messengers — a 
friendly embassy. He could furnish just what 
David needed for his palace — materials and 
skilled labor —both of which must have been 
lacking in Israel, owing to the demoralization 
and depletion of continued wars. Cedar trees — 
doubtless from Lebanon, shipped from Joppa. 
For durability the cedar could not be excelled. 

Three causes co-operated to bring Phenicia into close 
and friendly relation with Israel: (a) The contiguity of 
the countries, and the short distance between their cap- 
itals. From Tyre to Jerusalem by land was scarcely 
more than one hundred miles, so that intercourse was 
easy. (}) Similarity of language. Phenician so close- 
ly resembles Hebrew that it must have been readily in- 
telligibie to the I lit (c) Tyre depended upon 
Palestine for its of wheat and oil, and in retarn 
sent to Jerusalem its articles of commerce, and pro- 
vided skilled workmen for the buildiags erected by 
David and Solomon (Cambridge Bible). 


12. David perceived. — His spiritual percep- 
tion revealed to him the true sense of his pres- 
ent prosperity. He had a clear idea that he had 
not risen tothe throne by his own efforts. He 
recalled all the way in which the Lord had led 
him. For his people Israel’s sake — not for 
David’s sake alone. God had chosen the Jewish 
people to be the repository of His promises, and 
the germ of a kingdom as wide as the race of 
man. It was to further God’s far-reaching pur- 
pose that David falt himself called to the throne. 

Maurice says: “ The strength and liveliness of his 
conviction arose from the number of conspiring acci- 
dents, often seemingly cross accidents, which had led 
him into so new and dangerous a position. It was the 
successiveness, the continuity, of the steps in his his- 
tory, which assured him that God’s hand had been di- 
recting it,”’ 


IV. Inferential. 

1, Patience wins. 

2. Worth tells, in the long run. 
83. Better be sought than seek. 


4. Rulers should be native-born. The blood 
of the people should flow in their veins. 


5. A past record, good or bad, has a voice. 


6. Political compacts should be entered into 
* before the Lord.” 


7. The discipline of pain and hardship is in- 
valuable for leadership over men. 
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8. If the enemy possess our spiritual strong- 
hold, he must be dislodged. 

9. The enemy of souls may defy, but he need 
not Souk « Resist the devil, and he will fiee 


10. It is and y 
mize God's hand in our persomel Mintesy ee 
V. Ilustrative. 


1. The great and successful men of history 
are commonly made by the great occasions they 
fill. They are the men who had faith to meet 


marked them, called come and be what 
the successes of their faith would make them. 
The boy is but a shepherd; hears from 
his panic-stricken countrymen of the giant 
champion of their enemies. A fire seizes him, 
and he goes down, with nothing but his sling 
and his heart of faith, to lay that champion in 
the dust. Next he isa great mili der; 
next, the king of his pion As with David, so 
with Nehemiah ; and as with him, so with Paul; 
and as with. him, so with Luther. A Socrates, 
a Tully, a Cromwell, a Washington — all the 
great master-spirits, the founders and lawgivers 
of empires, and defenders of the rights of man — 
are made by the same law. These did not shrink 
Coapeing y within the compass of their poor 
abilities, but in their heart of faith they em- 
braced each one his cause, and went forth, under 
the inspiring force of their calls, to apprehend 
sett) for which they were apprehended (Bush- 
nell). 


2. In his mountain throne, as Jerusalem 
might well be called, David bad added a city, 
not to the nation alone, but, as it were, to the 
history of the world. Henceforth the race were 
tocling to it with a passionate love only deep- 
ened by the lapse of time. 


“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem,” 
said the exiled Psalmist at Babylon, 


* Let my right hand forget her cunning; 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I do not think of thee: 

If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 
Nor have ages diminished this supreme devo- 
tion to their famous capital; for in every syna- 
‘ogue over the world public prayers still rise, 
mploring that Jehovah in mercy would return 
to Jerusalem, His own city, and rebuild it tor 
an everlasting glory. The erection of the Tem- 
ple drew towards the whole city a religious ven- 
eration. To the Psalmist, after the defeat of 
Sennacherib, the thought that God was in the 
midst of it seemed a pledge that it should never 
be moved. ‘God would help her when the 


waters hereafter filling the vast Temple cisterns, 
was to become a mnial river, ‘‘ whose streame 
would make glad the voy God, the holy place 
of the tabernacle of the Most High.’”’ There was 
no hill like Zion. “‘ Thither the tribes went up.” 
Looking out from its walls, Jerusalem seemed 
guarded by hills on every side. ‘‘ The mountains 
were round abont it ’”’— Olivet, close at hand; far- 
ther off, Mizpeh; to the north, Gideon and Ra- 
mah; on the south, the ridge towards Bethlehem; 
away to the east, the purple hills of Moab; 
everywhere, hills and mountains, higher or 
lower. Its natural features, its history and its 
religious aasociations united to endear it to the 
Jew. Even in the first days of its conquest, to 
love it was held an earnest of good; and today, 
the fondest desire of a godly Israelite is, that he 
way die within its gates, or at least that some 
fae oe _— may be sprinkled over his coffin 
ie). 
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THE WORK OF UNIVERSITY SETTLE- 
MENTS, 


Helen M. Holman. 
(Graduating essay at Lasell Seminary, June, 1896.) 


a ban poor ye have always with you.” 
There has never been any discussion on 
that subject, but the question of the best way to 
help them has been a perplexing one indeed. 
Much of the help given in the ordinary way, 
that is, as alms merely, ie often not only a waste 
of time or money, but a source of positive harm 
to the recipient; for there are among the needy 
such as will not exert themselves to procure by 
their own work the necessaries of life so long as 
the wealthy will for the asking give them 
enough money to relieve hunger and thirst for 
the time being, but are content simply to exist 
in the easiest way possible. 

This is, however, not the case with all poor 
people. Far from it. There are living in the 
same streets with those who ask charity such as 
are to be classed among the working force of 
the world, and these people neither want, nor 
will they accept, any gratuitous aid from others. 
They have a healthy and a norma! pride in being 
self-supporting as far as in them lies. As one of 
their number has said, they require only that 
their aspirations be recognized and stimulated, 
and the means of satisfying them be put at their 
a 

Even the church did not fora long time come 
to a recognition of this fact, and consequently 
there has grown up between the church and the 
working classes an alienation which in some 
cases amounts almost to hostility. But lately 
there has come to the minds of Christian people 
a realization of the fact that the church must 
devote itself not only to those within its own 
told, but to the unfortunate who have no com- 
torts, no culture, no pleasures, no hope in life; 
that it mast mingle more with the lower classes, 
live more with them, and have more sympathy 
with them, more of the brotherly spirit of love 
for them, be more desirous of helping them. 
Indeed, the poor are unapproachable in any 
“holier than thou ” spirit. What they want, 
and the only thing they will accept, is help 
given with love, with sympathy, and the 
brotherly understanding which seems to say, 
“ 1 know just how it is.” 

Now @ person cannot “ know just how it is” 
with the poor by living a life entirely separate 
and distinct from theirs, never seeing what 
temptations they have, under what disadvan- 
tages they labor, or how many, many discour- 
agements they meet and how few incentives to 
right living there are in their wretched, toll- 
filled lives and corrupting surroundings. 

The poor must have a practical demonstration 
of the advantages of a moral and thrifty life 
before they can be induced to change for the 
better their own shiftless ways of living. A 
month’s practical demonstration such as actual 
residence among these people may be made to 
give, will influence them in the right direction 
far more than a year of preaching could pos- 
sibly do. This fact people of benevolent minds 
and philanthropic desires to benefit others less 
happy than themselves, have been wise enough 
to see, and it is upon this reasonable theory that 
the founding of Social and University or College 
Settlements has been based. 

The organization of these helpful societies has 
not in many cases been effected by, or under, 
the immediate supervision of any particular 
church, yet the motive which has led to their 
foundation and support has been distinctly 
Christian. The great universities have had the 
most direct influence in this work through their 
enthusiastic and devoted Ohristian teachors on 
social questions. In this way many self- 
sacrificing men and women have given them- 
selves entirely to the work among the poor and 
degraded, not merely visiting them once in a 
while, but actually and earnestly living among 
them in the best and simplest way, and thus 
showing them by living example the better side 
of lifeand the enjoyment and pleasure to be 
obtained from wholesome, thrifty living. 

These Uollege Settlements are very interesting 
studies. Nearly every large city has one or 
more of them in its most destitute and degraded 
quarter, and their powerful influence over the 
people of these districts seems at first almost a 
miracle; but on second thought it is seen to be 
no more than might reasonably be expected 
under the circumstances. 

The idea sharing of the life of the poor 
by educated, cultured men and women owes 

mo one person. It has been a gradual 
which has in it elements derived 
trom aching and influence of nearly all 
‘spiritual leaders for the last thirty 
years, If was at Oxford, England, that the 
spirit of a sympathetic and liberal humanity 
first bred in men the resolve to go and spend 
their time and energy working for the uplifting 
and bettering of the poor, and to do this among 
the very homes of the people. The names of 
Arnold Toynbee and of Rev. Samuel Barnett are 
most closely connected with the origin of 
University Settlements. Toynbee Halli, the first 
organized Settlement, was founded in London, 
in 1885. Since that time such Settlements have 
rapidly multiplied. The first one in the United 
States was founded in 1889; and there are now 
twenty or more in different parts of the country. 
“ The object of these Settlements,” says a recent 
writer on the subject, “is not to found an 
institution, but rather by culjured and refined 
people transferring their life from the favored 
Portions of a town or city to the less ore 
- districts, to make that lite effective in all 









between the classes in society, and to show that 
all classes are mutually interdependent, and 
that all mankind is a common brotherhood.”’ 
The Settlement sims to be as much like a 
family as possible—“a household of open- 
hearted and intelligent men and women who 
approach the poor not as visitants from another 
world, but as dwellers in the same block or 
ward, as finding a pleasure (and it is a real 
pleasure, not a fictitious one) in the acquaint- 
ance of their fellow-inhabitants, and as claim- 
ing a share in the life of that quarter of the 
town, and a right to contribute whatever they 
may have in the way of books, or pictures, or 
music, or general information, or meeting 
rooms, or acquaintance, to the well-being of the 
community to which they belong.” 

The people in the neighborhood must be made 
to feel that the Settlement is a permanent thing; 
that those who compose it are, as residents in 
that part of the town, interested in the im- 
provement of the neighborhood; that the Set- 
tlement is there to stay, and not as a mere 
temporary experiment. 

The work of the Settlement is carried out 
mostly along four lines: Social, Educational, 
Humanitarian and Civic. 

The social work ranks first, of course, for life 
seems 80 dreary, so utterly dark and hopeless, to 
the wretchedly poor that the first thing the 
Settlement attempts to do is to show them a 
little of the beauty and sweetness of it. This is 
the most sensiblething todo. Imagine what a 
fairy-land of delight to such people a house of 
this kind must be, planted in the midst of a 
neighborhood composed wholly of the poor, 
utterly discouraged, or indifferent peeple! The 
children are invited to come to the house, and, 
coming, find there some one always ready to 
play games with them, to read them stories to 
their hearts’ content, or to sing with them. 
The young people find music, beautiful pictures, 
helpful books, and, best of all, cultivated and 
refined people to talk to. To young men and 
women whose homes lack all that to you and 
me constitutes the charm and value of a home, 
this hospitable house and the privilege of shar- 
ing ite pleasure is perbaps almost the only real 
brightness in their lives. The fathers and 
mothers find here inspiration and encourage- 
ment to better living. If they are foreigners, 
here is some one who can talk to them in their 
native tongue, some one who, perchance, has 
seen the place where they were born. Here they 
become acquainted with their neighbors, and 
pleasant clubs are formed from which grow 
surely, even if slowly, intellectual and social 
improvement. 

The perfect friendliness of the Settlement 
people and their desire to become acquainted 
with their neighbors, is no doubt something of 
a surprise to the neighborhood at first, but it 
soon ceases to be a wonder and is looked upon 
as the thing naturally to be expected. In a 
report of the work at Oxford House, London, 
the writer says: “ The last suspicion of ‘ what 
we were up to’ down here has vanished long 
ago; and the whole neighborhood knows and 
recognizes that we mean good, and good all 
around, and that the friendship between the 
members of the House and their neighbors in 
Bethnal Green is absolutely natural, already 
deep, and promises to be permanent and last- 
ing.” 

The educational side of the work is of great 
importance. Nearly every Settlement has a free 
kindergarten and créche. The children of the 
poor working women who have to be gone from 
their homes all day may be left at the créche, 
and the mothers thus have the comfort of 
knowing that their little ones are in a safe place 
and are well cared for. Of course the most of 
the children left in the créches are too young 
even for the kindergarten, but there is a bright 
and sunny nursery for them, with beautiful 
pictures and toys. The nursery in Hull House, 
Chicago, is nung with pictures of the Madonna 
and Child, mostly Raphael’s. They are placed 
low on the wall,and the babies go up to them 
and kiss them and talk to them as children 
usually prattle to the babies in their picture 
books. 

There are, as regards actual instruction in va- 
rious branches of knowledge or industry, na- 
merous classes suited to all degrees of ability 
found among such people — social science clubs 
for the men, cooking classes for the women, 
reading circles, phonography and bookkeeping 
classes, history and art clubs, classes in 
physiology, sewing, singing, gymnastics and 
dress-making. A Settlement usually carries on 
classes of the University Kxtension courses, At 
Hull House thirty-one courses are offered. The 
students are charged fifty cents for each study, 
as much to foster their spirit of independence as 
to help inthe necessary expenses of maintain- 
ing these classes. 

As a matter of course a Settlement in the 
midst of a poor district would be called upon very 
often for help in all directions — in sickness, in 
trouble, or for aid in securing work. Many 
have an employment bureau. Often one of the 
residents of the house is a physician, the Settle- 
ment is the headquarters of a visiting nurses’ 
association, or there is a free dispensary in con- 
nection with the house. A fresh air fund and 
holiday home are prominent features of most 
Settlements. Poor women and children are sent 
out of the city for a while to some pretty coun- 


try house and are given a sight of nature and a 
shange from the dreary, cheerless streets and 
courts in which they are accustomed to spend 
their daily lives. 

A University or Social Settlement also seeks 
to promote good citizenship among the mem- 
bers of its commanity. It aims to implant in 
the mena knowledge of municipal affairs, and 
to teach them the value of a vote; to see that 
good men are sent to the city council from their 
district, that the health laws are enforced; in 
every way to inspire a healthy and lively inter- 
est in all political affairs. 

The Settlement aims to co-operate with good 
forces already existing, to make itself the centre 
and promoter of all that is good in the life of 
the neighborhood. Believing that every element 
of culture is a means of ‘grace, and that no real 
culture is possible without a spirit of manly and 
womanly independence, it strives to help men to 
help themselves. 

Nor are the advantages of these Settlements 
confined tothe poor. The resident is benefited 
by the broadening influence of being brought 
into contact with “ all sorts and conditions of 
men,” ‘“ Yet, after all, the best that a Settle- 
ment offers ite residents is not experience, but 
sincerity of life. lu a Settlement one knows 
that whether one achieves much or little, one 
bas placed one’s life at the point of greatest 
need in the modern world between those alien- 
ated classes which cail out for a mediator.” No 
one can ever honestly seek for the benefit of 
others without being himself thereby uplifted 
and made more truly a man; thus the leaven of 
unselfish love works both ways, and will event- 
ually, .we trust,“ leayen the whole lump” of 
modern society. 


Chicago, 1U. 








OUR NEW MINISTER. 


Mr. Epiror: Our church is among those 
which drew a@ prize at the last Conference 
session. Would you know what that prize is? 
lt is simply a Methodist minister. We have 
had a variety of ministers in the past — those 
whose sermons excited each Sunday the ou- 
riosity of the people as to what bright, sharp 
thing might next be said, or awakened their 
admiration for the eloquence and beauty dis- 
played in their composition. For flawlessness 
of logic, for symmetry of form, and for the 
presentation of truth in a way not to offend our 
best paying members, our sermons may be said 
to have been models in their way. 1 have some- 
times thought that somo of our pastors meant to 
obey a little too literally the Scriptural injunc- 
tion “ not to offend one of these little ones,”’ 
Be that as it may, sinners and church members 
were having a very comfortable time of it. We 
were all feeling that we were so good, and were 
only paseengers in the craft of which our pastor 
was helmsman. 

We have ,had soporific preachers in whose 
ministrations it seemed almost impossible to 
take any real interest. Indeed, we had run the 
gamut pretty well,and we had come rather to 
congratulate ourselves, after all, that we had 
reached a point where it would be difficult to 
differentiate ue from a Baptist, a Congregation- 
alist, or, just possibiy,a Unitarian. The cur- 
rent of good fellowship had had no rude inter- 
truptions. Our prayer-meetings were largely 
musical concerts, with an interlude of a few 
pleasant words from the pastor, and often in 
less than an hour we were wending our way 
homewards, congratulating ourselves on the 
ease with which we bad accomplished our Sab- 
bath duties. 

lf there seemed to be now and then one who, 
in a burst of spiritual zeal, bemoaned the cold- 
ness of the church and the fact that year after 
year there was no religious awakening, no 
yearning after the spiritual welfare of others, 
these were accounted old-fashioned people, be- 
hind the times, who were living in the past 
rather than in the enlightened present. Had 
not the church risen in the social scale? Did 
not the eloquence of our pastor and his wit and 
attractiveness on all public occasions call at- 
tention to us and enlist the interest of the com- 
munity? Did not the populace crowd our 
church to the doors whenever our pastor an- 


nounced a sensational topic, and did they not 
come to our “ pink teas and necktie parties in 
large numbers? But, in spite of all this, we did 
not seem to prosper, and the brethren in a mo- 
ment of inspiration and illumination pitched 
upon a devout man for minister who somehow 
never had been in conspicuous positions, who 
did not occupy aspace in the world so large 
that you could not see around him on either 
side, who did not electrity people with his 
brightness and his eloquence — or, at least, 
did not claim to—who, in a word, had 
but one thought, one ideal — duty. 1 
think the people are breathing a sigh 
of relief,that they do not have to live up to 
their,minister. In a spiritual sense they might 
well be willing to do so, for, Methodist that he 
is from the crown of his head to the sole of his 
feet, he has a stern standard of duty for preach- 
er and people alike—no compromise with sin, 
no hypocrisy in business or social life, but that 
strong, high ideal which finds its exemplar in 
the Master and its fulfillment in a life in which 
He is the ruling element. 

It seems strange, too, to hear him give out in 
prayer-meeting such tunes as “ Exhortation ” 
and “ Turner” and “ Lenox” and the grand 
old hymns which have been the glory and 
strength of Methodism, rather than the more 
titillating music to which the people have been 
long accustomed. A stranger sight, too, to our 
unaccustomed eyes is the conversion of the 
many and the intense interest displayed in the 
very youngest of the flock. The direct, incisive 
message, previously beaten out on the anvil of a 
prayerfal and holy life, and sent from the pulpit 
with no uncertain sound is, of course, enough 
to account for this, were it not for the strong, 
sweet spirit of the social meetings. 

But, strangest of all, is the pastoral calling 
among our people, which has already amounted 
to @ number dizzy to contemplate. We had 
been told formerly, and had quite accepted it as 
@ fact, that in large communities calling, other 
than in case of sickness or death, was out of 
date, and ought not to be expected — indeed, 
was absurd in its antiquity. Somehow our pas- 
tor has made it seem comely, appropriate, and 
altogether helpful. 

And so, with the critics silenced, with loving 
hearts strengthened and encouraged, with sun- 
shine in the pulpit and Christian warmth and 
veal in the people’s hearts, we are congratulat- 
ing ourselves that we have a real live Methodist 
minister — a genus we had begun to believe had 
joined the dodo and become extinct. Let me 
add, parenthetically, we have also a real Meth- 
odist minister’s wife, who nobly supplements 
the work of her husband. 


OBADIAH OLDBOY. 
Ouirville, June, 1896. 











With the full text before us of Mr. Gladstone's 
letter to Cardinal Rampolla, we have no occa- 
sion to modify our assent to ite purpose and 
spirit. It must be remembered that it is ad- 
dressed to the Roman Ouria, not to the English 
people. It may greatly offend more than half 
the English people, but it was not written to 
them ; it was written to Rome. 

The occasion of it is this: The Pope some time 
ago appointed a commission to examine into the 
validity of the Anglican orders. To three- 
fourths of Christendom the validity of ecclesi- 
astical orders is a very serious thing. It is to 
the Anglican Church and to the Roman Catholic 
Church; although to most of us Americans it 
seems a matter of infinitely little consequence, 
because we believe that the kingdom of God is 
not ordination or succession, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. But 
rites and orders are important enough, in the 
view of many, to keep multitudes of Christians 
apart, and they are among the things that 
separate the Latin and the Anglican Ohurch 
It is evident that when the Pope appointed this 
commission he hoped that it might decide in 
favor of the validity of the Anglican orders. It 


is very likely that, on certain grounds, the decis- 
ion will be against it. If that decision should 
be promulgated it woula widen the breach be- 
tween the two bodies, This is an evil which 
Mr. Gladstone deprecates, and he desires that 
the Pope should withhoid such a decision. — 
Independent. 
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EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


|}Continued from Page 5.) 





inception — Bishop Vincent. He positively re- 
fused to be re-elected. 

The new International Lesson Committee were 
elected, as follows: — 

Rhode Island — Warren Randolph, D. D., Bap- 


lilinois — Mr. B, F. Jacobs, Baptist. 
; New York — A, F. Schauffler, D. D., Presby- 


Massachusetts — A. E. Dunning, D. D., Con- 


Macylana —E, B. Kephart, D. D., United 
Brethren. 

Tennessee — Mr. Jobn R. Pe , Methodist. 
——— — Prof. John Sampey, D. D., 


issouri — Mosheim Rhodes, D. D., Lutheran. 
Ontario — John Potts, D. D., Methodist. 

Pennsylvania — J. 8. Stahr, D. D., Reformed. 
Tennessee — Prof. J. 1. D. Hinds, Ph. D., Pres- 


byterian, 
New York — B. B. Tyler, D. D., Christian. 
Colorado — Bisho y W. Warren, Methodist. 
raviteinia — Prot. W. W. Moore, D. D., 


Quebec — Principal E. I. Rexford, B. A., Prot- 
estant Episcopal. 


Presby- 


In the afternoon, under the general topic of 
“ Banday-school Management,” Mr. J. R. 
Pepper, of Tennessee, said: “‘ The superintead- 
ent must be aman with inflammation of the 
heart — inflamed with love; a man with enlarge- 
ment of the head — not with a‘ big head,’ but 
with a head that knows every side of his work; 
aman with dilation of the eyes — with eyes so 
dilated that he sees all his scholars, all the new 
methods, all that is going on around that he 
needs in his work; he must be a good hand- 
shaker, with nervous feet quick of locomotion, 
atiff of backbone; and he must be filled with the 
Spirit of God.” 

The great Convention closed after the evening 
service, in which Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Rev. A. J. 
Diaz of Cuba, and Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
now of Detroit, addressed the audience. Dr. 
Boynton gave a spirited description of an out- 
door school he had just seen in the West, close 
by a public school-house, and providing for 
1,000 children, and not achurch within a mile. 
He said the sc..00l was short of books, but it 
had « live superintendent. A great Christian 
will be a great Sunday-schoo!l teacher, for he 
can speak from experience. The inspiring of 
the young with the love of Obrist is the best 
work a man or woman can do in this world. 
No one can tell what a child may be, but every 
good thought, every good idea, put into a child’s 
mind is sure to bear its fruit. 

It was a happy convocationein every part and 
phase of it. Boston, as ever, was more than 
hospitable. The utmost cordiality was manifest 
wherever it could possibly be shown. Harmony 
and good-will prevailed in all the conferences, 
and the public discussions were entirely free from 
rancor. Financially the orgenization is amply 
provided for— much more so than ever before; 
and they begin the next triennium free trom debt 
and with resources that admit of much larger 
plans. The Convention was highly interesting 
and instructive, ite best features, to our mind, 
being the exhibits and work of the primary de- 
partment, and the devotional meetings under 
Mr. Moody. The addresses did not fill all our 
hopes, and much of the time was devoted to dry 
discussione of organization that appealed very 
little to the popular mind. On the whole, the 
women speakers far eclipsed the men, They 
could easily be heard in the immense halls, 
spoke more often without notes, and, as ever, 
with much more life and animation. Thanks 
are due the women first in all Sunday-school 
work! Inspiration, union, and a vast increase 
in the results of Sunday-school work, must 
surely follow this Convention. 








Matchless Beauties of Vermont. 

Where to go on the annual outing in order to 
get the most pleasure or the most rest is of 
course the great question. Perhaps nowhere 
within easy distance of Boston 3an one find so 
many delightful summering nooks as in the 
beautiful Stateof Vermont. Lying between the 
Connecticut River and Lake Champlain, its sur- 
face is beautifully diversified by valleys, lakes 
and streams and by the Green Mountain range 
with its picturesque foothills. To fully appre- 
ciate the many attractions of this region, one 
must feel the tonic effects of the clear bracing 
air, wander through the valleys, roam over the 
hills, climb the mountains, sail away on the 
lakes and ponds, or with line in hand fish up 
the clearest streams ever fed by mountain 
brooks. This is in deed.and in truth an ideal 
vacation land. A delightfully entertaining book 
descriptive of Vermont is “Summer Homes 
among the Green Hills,” which every intending 
vacationist and tourist should see before settling 
the annual question, 

It is to be had free at the Boston office of the 
Central Vermont Railroad, 260 Washington 8t., 
or fora five cent stamp (to cover Destage) 28 
rik R. R. 260 Waskingvon st. a wut 
W. Cammings, G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 








This Preacher 
says buy your Church and Lodge 
Pursiture of 8. ©. SMALL & OO., 
9 Cana) St., Boston. 

New Catalogue now ready. 

Invalid Wheel Chairs 


for sale and to rent. 


The Gouferences. 


New England Conference. 
South District. 


Boston, Firat Uhurch, hy ges Street, — Last 
Sunday Hew. Ww. 8. ee ee =o 
people, wo —_ 

me a ody J. W. Higgins, of Meateaant 
Square Church, Charlestown, will supply this 
pul it during the month of July. He is enabled 

io this as Trinity Church, lestown, and 

Monument uare union services dur 
the months of July and August, Dr. Brodbec 
preaching in July and Mr. iggins in August, 








Worth District. 
Ashland,— Sunday morning, June 21, Mr. 
Frank G, Dixo the church, returned home, 


and did not feel able to go to Sunday-school or 
church. About five o’clock he went over to 
the doctor’s, and on Monday morning at 
4 o’clock he was dead. He will be greatly 


All former pastors and friends will be glad 
to know that the Jong-standing controversy be- 
tween the trustees and savi bank re ing 
the house the prenshons have lived in, will prob- 
ably be settled before this comes to their hands, 
The trastees pay the bank $1,000 in hase of 
land and part of house that are not theirs. The 
new pastor, Rev. J. A. Day, bas been kept quite 
busy in general work, having had the Memorial 
Sunday sermon to ep ,»@ union temperance 
address to deliver, the baccalaureate sermon to 
preach to the class of 96 of the high school, be- 
sides speaking in two hers’ meeting and an 


preac. 
Epworth ue rally, and assisting in the grad- 
wanton aienclien ot the high school. 

East District. 


Swampscott. — The pastor, Rev. A. O, Skinner, 
was warmly welcomed to this rge for a 
fourth year of labor. Since Conference 6 - 
sons have been admitted to Se b 
letter and 2 from probation. Two were bapti 
Sunday, May 31. A new system of finance has 
been introduced with success. The Sunday of- 
terings are now sufficient to pay all current ex- 
penses, including a generous advance in the 
pastor’s salary. U. 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Manchester District. 


Presiding Elder popularity in Keene fell toa 


low point when Bishop Fowler read the appoint- 
— of the last Conference. The wide-awake 
an 


popes pastor, Rev. J. Cairns, haa been 
removed, The pepe were universally anxious 
for his return, and to havea new and to them 
unheard-of man sent them, was a trial that 
taxed their loyalty to the extreme. But good 
judgment prevailed and shen. were loyal, and 
the new man, a stranger to the entire Confer- 

Rev. M. C."Pendexter, was given a hearty 
and generous reception. He has made an excel- 
impression both at Keene and West 
peer sy i Congregations are large, and all the 
church interests are in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. The subscription for current expenses is 
@ hundred dollars more thah it was last year, 
and the people are anticipating a year of grand 
results for God. We had asplendid love-feast 
and largely-attended sacramental service at our 
recent visit. 


West Swanzey had some of the same feelings 
as Keene, but is in peace and hopefulness now. 
Mr, Pendexter's services are very much enjoyed. 
A Junior League has been organized that is full 
*“ activity and is one of the hopeful signs of the 

mes. 


The little village of Westport has a fine con- 
jon and one of the most interesting of 
unday-schools. It has an average attendance 
of fifty, which is larger than some sev: 
times the size. Rev. J. H. Trow’s faithful labors 
are highly a jated. The same can be said of 
his work at Winchester. He uot only works the 
centre, but diligently looks after the outposts. 


Chesterfield soil yields some fruit to pastoral 
cultivation, Rev. G. BH. Clark keeps diggin 
away, certain that God’s mises are true an 
that more fruit will be g hered. The tor’s 
wife is very rly and needs surgical aid to 
relieve her. has stood faithfully with her 
husband in his work, but uniess relief can be 
had soon, she will do little if any more. They 
need our prayers and help. 


We hear only good words of the work of Rev. 
T. W. Sprowls at Hinsdale. The people are all 

leased. Their only difficulty at present is the 
Rnancial problem. Business in some of the 
manufactories is suspended entirely, in all 
others it is very poor, This puts but little 
money into circulation. Of course it embar- 
rasses the church. Probably no church on the 
district ina town of this size feels the pressure 
of the times more than this. They are cour- 
— however, and mean todo their best; they 
will faithfully stand by the pastor, and are 
expecting a year of success. 


We have pet gotten beyond making blunders. 
Wish we did not make so many. In the last num- 
of the HERALD, in the note on Marlboro, we 
are made to say, in referring to the pastor: 
“ He knows what use to make of the presiding 
elder when he comes around 
into pastoral work, to the edification and help 
.”’ No doubt we wrote it that way, 
we meant to write was, “ to the edifi- 
cation and help of the presiding elder.”’ B. 


Vermont Conference. 
St. Johnsbury District. 


The st. sctmabeny Divtzies Preachers’ Meet- 
ing, held at Da , June 15-17, was most en- 

yable and profitable. The visitors were royal- 

entertained in the vestry of the church, so 
that an excellent opportunity was afforded the 
pastorsand their wives to visit between ses- 
sions, There were twenty preachers present. 
The congregations were large,and the essays, 
discussions and addresses were of a high order 
and exceedingly interesting. 


mn * Dat 
Armenia,” M. B. 


?” Thos. tie; “ How shall we Treat 
the Pastor of a bY Ch now 
Promenading ?” pe Smithers; 








tian ? If Not, Why Not? It It Is, Why Is 1b?” 
Sherburne; “An Alter Service, How Con- 
t Revival Meth- 


ton; * How can we Secure 
Our Converts to Oar Own Church a” J.J tg 3 
poem on nisters ves,”” Mrs. W. R. 
enport; “Relation of the Pastor’s Wife to 
her Home,” Mrs. W. 8. Smithers; “ Relation of 
the Pastor’s Wite to the Ladies of the Parish,” 
Mrs. Thomas Tyrie; “The Duties of a Pastor’s 
Wife to the Organizations in the Church and 
Community,” Mrs. Geo. O. Howe. 

Mrs. Ff, T. Clark presented a list of questions 
by the ministers and their 
wives. Much valuable information was ob- 
tained from the discussion of these questions. 
Mrs, J. O. Sherburne 


new feature in our meetings, but the first one was 
& great success. J. A. Drxon, Sec. 


St. Albans District. 


The St. Albans District Preachers’ Meeting 
was held at Highgate, June 15 and 16, and was 
attended bya large number of bers. The 
meeting opened yr a with an excel- 
lent sermon by R. F. we, from the words, 
“ Enoch walked with God.” The sessions of 
Tuesday were of an interesting nature. Aside 
from minor business matters the following 
topics were treated by the brethren, either in 
essay or address: “‘ Public and Private Prayer,” 
L. O, Sherburne; Plan of sermon on Missions 
8. H. Smith; Comparison of the Montreal and 
Vermont Conferences, G.W. Burke; Sketch of 
& sermon on 1 Chron. 29: 6, J. Q. Angell; Pian of 
sermon on Education, R. M. French; ‘ Most Con- 
spicuous Men in American Methodism,” J. 8. 
Allen and W. H. Atkinson; “ Articles of Religion, 
97," C. P. Taplin. Several of these subjects were 
thrown for discussion. In the 
evening addresses on the General Rules were 
given as follows: 126-29, by C. 8. Nutter; 4 30, 

y W. P. Stanley; 931, by C. Wedgeworth; 
1 32-33, by L. O. Sherburne. 

Invitations for the next session were received 
trom Fairfax, Isle La Motte, and Bakersfield, and 
the matter was referred to the committee on 
program. R. J. Corystip, Sec. 








East [laine Conference. 
Bangor District. 


The annual convention of the Bangor District 
Epworth feague, which met at Dexter, June 
22 and 23, was in every respect enthusiastic and 
soul- inspiring. 

Monday evening a praise, prayer and testi- 
mony service was held preparatory to the con- 
vention. Tuesday morning at 9.15 the session 
opened with a devotional service led by Rev. 

orman La Marsh. The address of welcome 
was given by Mr. H. D. Knowles, of Dexter, and 
was responded to by Rev. E. H. Boyaton, presi- 
dent of the district. The papers read were most 
excellent, filled with the spirit of the League 
and suggestive of ideas in the line of Epworth 
League work. They were as follows: “ Incep- 
tion of the League,” Mrs. 8. L. Porter, of Ban- 
gor; ‘Its Successes,’ Miss Elmie Briggs, of 
Guilford; “Its Failures,” Miss Edith Holmes, 
of Orono; “ Ite Possibilities,” Miss Abb 
Chandler, of Dexter, and Mr. Daniel Kerr, of 
Newport; ‘History of Vincent Epworth 
igagee Miss Gertie Thurston, of Dexter. 

T incipal feature of the afternoon was the 
Epworth League Round Table. This was of 

reat profit, made so especially under the direc- 
jon of Rev. H. E. Foss, of or. His words 
of encouragement and advice and the many 








Climax Dish Washer. 


FREE. 
We lead them all. See 
our list of testimonials. 
Best Machine made, More 
ot them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given ; t. 
the Climax. They can’t 
along without it. 

mts wanted, Men or 
omen. All can be con- 
vinced by reading testi- 
—— com hundreds 
of people, and experience 
of Agents now in the 
work. You can fall 
particulars by writing the 


Climax Mig, Co., 


Columbus, O. 








FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS. 1 to 6, for DEVOTIONAL 
whem, Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, 
er 100. 
GOSPEL CHOIR, No. 2. $40 per month. 
HIGHEST PRAISE, for the Sabbath School. 


per 100. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, $30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
16 Bast %h St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








5,000 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Lives of McKINLEY & HOBART 
By Hov. HENRY 8. AINE, their chosen biog- 
rapher. 660 es, elegantly (llustrated. —27 ly 
81.00. The and cheapest, and outsells all others b 
tens MA thousands. 60 per ct.to Agents and Freighi Paid. 
ks now . Write for particulars and speci- 
men engravings. Save time by sending 50 cents in 
stamps for an outfit at once. Ad s 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 


oni, 





CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR 


OF THE 
New England Conference. 
EICHTY-FOUR PACES (8 by II) 


One Hundred Illustrations in Half Tone, 


Pho hs of the Bishops, Secretaries, Elders 
Prominent Ministers and Laymen. 

Views of Historic Churches and Places of Methodism 
weet uscripts — Bishop Asbury, John Wesley 
ar e 


Handsomely Bound. 
Reduced to 25 cents ; 10 cents extra for postage... 








CHARLES TILTON, : 
52 Florence 8t,, Sp fie} 














helpful suggestions will not be " 
from the es were read, many 
of them showed that the departments had never 
been worked more successfully than at the 
present time. An address by Rev. N. La Marsh 
on “ Some Recent Investigations,” was listened 
} ith . interest, an ~ : solos 
uring the day were amon mos 
featares of the exercises. . ing 
The convention met for the closing service 
Tuesday evening. Addresses on the General 
Conference were given by Rev. J. F. of 
Dexter, and President A. W. Harris, of. Maine 
State College Orono. A very large and attent- 
ive audience listened to them. 
A solo by Mrs. C. OU. Whidden, ot Dover, a 
duet by Misses Nellie and Annie Rand, and 
’ 





singing by the Asbury Male 








WALTER BAKER & CO., waren 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780, 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 















4 oF purity. 


<o.SQUEN 










—The seal of a govern- 
ment the world over, 
signifies quality and sta- 
bility, and so the name 
—John P. Squire & 
Co,,”’ means pure lard, 
and purity in all hog 
roducts. All New Eng- 
and knows that.—New 
England Grocer. 


UIRE & CO., BOSTON. 








JOHN P. 
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AGENTS WANTED screw cin nooks, Two 


rare beauties, Sell at sight. Address Historical Pub- 


Phing Co,, Philace)phia.a. 

Millions in it— Campaign Book, Life of 
AGENT. * McKinley and all candidates. Nearly 600 
pages; 100 illustrations. Send i5c. for outfit — quick. 
PEOPLE’s, 3943 Market, Philadelphia, Penn. 


| | re 
$ good money after bad—get a 54 ipvestmen' 
State exact| ocation, condition oftitle, and your loses 


WE Panay he Present management of thle corporation 
BUY HE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMAITY 


| Individual | 
Sommunion. 
Sie FORTUNE 9, trie, k= 
Sahcste cat Levmabty 
AARON R. GAY & CO., 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manurvacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
129 Mtate Re.. Raston, Mas 


CHURCH ORCANS 
Hook 


& Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 











DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Westerm Mor 
Land—a' 


or Western void foreclosu vino Sey ey 
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RICAN 
SELL FOUNDRY Co., Seimei Mica. 
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were cm ce Sebous, of the 
a Sapie A. LOWELL, Dist. Sec. 








Maine Conference. 


THURLOW — ALEXANDER — In Lynn, June 16, by the 
Portland District. clear vision, but never losing sight of the of gan harlow and Celis R. Alexander, both 
> world in its instruction. Here dead languages HU _ —_— read 
held et Berwick, June 16 snd 1f-, The cetaton | a fesvrtected and Greek is otcaieg ents the taine Pred W: Hubbard and’ Gort Oaeksee, | 8 
and sermons were y Rey. G. F. | hearty interest as though it were a present-day eitnns-semeis ase. lbh me 
opening ofthe sesion Tuesday morning the fol | 00%, A viet to the French clam makes you | M9BM—MOEAY 10, tgun, June 1 by the. sune, 
lo officers for the ensuing year were | !¢! almost as it you were in Paris for the time Lynn. 
: President, G. R. Palmers executive being. The scientific apparatus makes vivid Oy te cee Rien am te Mast Pm by aM, 
i A.A. aaah ie H. L. oe ey ae and real what the text-book but describes. The | 24 Annie May Duggan. of Lye” ee 
treasurer, A 


an 

ward, V able and interest papers were 
seal ae ic Sociology,” by F. A. 

itch and A. Crain; ‘Sabbath Observance,” 


east aac ee ee cn 
that and com ° ism 
nt was such e show that the 


General 
Presidin; der Palmer presided 
with his usual tact and faithfulness. . 


Gro. F, MILLWARD, Sec, 





The rel interest still continues at West 
Kenneb ,and more than thirty have sought 
Christ. June7, 21 were baptized,and 17 have 
been received into the class. The pastor has 
given the converts Bible readings, wre 


y zg to 
answer the questions of the Ritual. Of the 
converts, 28 are in the Sabbath-school. Hight 
of Mrs. Holland’s class have been converted, 
and four of Mrs, Littlefield’s. The young men 
have a prayi band; also the young women. 
There isa beartiness and purpose about the con- 
verts that promises great good. Rev. J. T. 
McBean, the pastor, has been giving himself 
fully to the work. 


Kennebunk.— An excellent religious interest 

revails at the ending, and quite a large num- 
ber have bowed, seeking the mercy of God. 
About $1,100 have been eulseuibed for a new - 
sonage,and part of it has been collected. The 
house will be two stories, with ell and piazza, 
and will be placed end to the road upon the same 
lot as the old one. 


South Portland. — Thursday, June 18, was a 
jubilee day with this church. The debt is paid 
and they are This is a grand achievement, 
and t have cause to be happy: Rev. Wm. 
Wood, t. tor, grappled with the problem 
and ins fred the le to support him in the 
undertaking, and the work was sonomeliohed. 
Much credit is due to Mr. and Mrs. Studley for 
their assistance. The occasion was duly cele- 
brated by a meeti eraely attended by the peo- 

le of the place an: @ preachers of our own 
Hed and others in and about Portland. 
Among those present were Rev. Messrs. Clifford, 
Bean, Adams, Woodbury, 
Roberts, Leitch and Phelan. M 
has conducted concerts, was present; an \e 
Freeman, who as pastor’s wife has worked with 
this church in former yeers, and Mrs. Ira 8. 
Locke were noticed among the guests. The 
church MY Reagtifuls Mg gel and = 
music and speaking w eloquence o 
heart inspired the congregation. The object - 
ive int was reached when Mr. A. EB. Thurrell, 
t urer, handed to W. T. Studley, treas- 
urer of the board of trustees, the note of $2,000 
which was burned amid ap lause, the smoke o: 
which was more delightful than incense. 


Eliot.— Sylvester Moulton, long a steadfast 
sup of the church, is tgreatly bereaved in 
the loss of his estimable wife. Some souls have 
felt their need of Christ,and it is hoped that 
their number will be multiplied. 


Sanford. — The pastor, Rev. 'Thomas White- 


side, received a hearty reception, and both 
reacher and ple are joneed with the situa- 
Hon. The y placed, furnishings to the 


value of $100 in the pastor’s residence. The 
caurch does not owna inege, but it is ex- 
pected that a movement to secure one will be 
made inthe not remote future, for this enter- 
ising society is on the alert. They have a chil- 
ren’s meeting numbering 45, and congregations 
are good. 


lowery Beach. — Rev. J.A. Ford, the young 
pastor, and his wife are pleasantly situated in a 
prettily furnished parsonage, and the amount 
pledged for support is more than for a long time 

fore. The people of the place are ta ng an 
interest in the work, and that is a source of 
strength. 


Kittery. — The religious interest and advance 
movement in this P during the past year is 
of great value, and the church starts out on the 


pastor, Rev. D, F. Faulkner, and wife were Siren 
& hearty and delightful reception. There will be 
another baptism and reception of members at 
an early day. The pastor has moved into a very 
Pleasant house quite near the church. P, 








Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant con- 
ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food. Don’t 
Use solid preparations. /nfant Healih is a valuable pam- 
Phiet for mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Cond d Milk Company, New York. 











FOR SALE. 


Good Second Hand Pews for sale cheap. Promptly 
apply to, A. DECHMAN, Uxbridge, Mass. 


The 
Menawarmet Hotel, 


Boothbay, Harbor, le. 


This modern summer hotel has been entirely 
refitted for the season opening July 1, 1896. 

The Menawar met is one of the most enjoy- 
&ble resorts on the coast of Maine, and its 
Guests are not only from New England but from 
nearly every State in the Union. It has an elec- 
tric light plant and hot water in ite bath-rooms 
on every floor. It will be pleasanter for guests 
to secure rooms in advance. 





program which 


Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham. 
Report of Conference Visitors. 
Bo taped tg for situation, beautiful for ed- 


commercial course constitutes the students 
buyers and sellers, bankers and lawyers. Lit- 
erature and history, both secular and Biblical, 
with the fine arts, contribute in enriching the 
mind and giving it symmetrical development. 
An exceptionally well-stocked library is ac- 
cessible to all the students; and the present 
year has witnessed a goodly increase in the num- 
bers of volumes and in the studont- patronage. 
Prize contests keep well before the students the 
idea that they are in a world of competition, 
and the necessity of striving to obtain mastery. 
Physical training also receives attention. Sports 
are freely engaged in, the institution being fav- 
ored with an especially fine campus; while the 
new gymnasium in process of erection is 
Opening the way for even better and more 
scientific physical culture. The services of a 
landscape engineer were employed in locating 
this new building, the erection of which will 
undoubtedly lead to a new order at old Wilbra- 
ham by which the present plant sball give place 
in time to the most modern equipments, 
The friends of the Academy will be glad to 
know that the spiritual fires still burn brightly, 
and that the last winter term was no exception 
in revival interest and power, @ goodly number 
of students yielding themselves to their Divine 
Master. Several will pass out of the Academy 
this year who were not Christians when they 
entered it. 
The committee of visitors gladly testifies to 
the high-grade of scholarship maintained in 
this institution as indicated in the work of 
teachers and eee also by the fact that a 
large percentage o' uates are to contin- 
ue their studies in still higher institutions. {t 
is likewise gratitying to note the efficient man- 
qpemene of the Principal, trustees and steward. 
hile the educational interests thrive, the 
financial interests of Wesleyan also flourish 
even during these one times. The school 
opened this ay with the largest enrollment of 
111 oe in oe present pamiateteation. 
ve been m salaries 
id ah = some inatanoos advanced, the wae. 
ngs kept in good repair, an © assets of t 
institution inerensed ¢ $8,000, without includin 
the outlay upon the new gymnasium. Thoug 
the students are receiving more and more each 
for their money, the tuition fees have not 
in advanced, but continue at the former low 
rate, within the means of all who 
sire academic education. This 
possible ae gifte of friends 
ment funds, 


Committee of Conference Visitors: — 


REv. B. A. BLAKE, N. Y. Bast Conference. 
REV. ADDIS ALBRO, N. Y. Hast Conference. 
Rev. J. M. Leonarp, N, B, Conference. 
Rev. L. H, DoronxsteEr, N. B. Conference. 


Church Register. 


HEBALD CALENDAR. 


earnestly de- 
has been made 
to the endow- 




















Dover Dist. Min. Asso., at Newmarket, July 6,7 
Colebrook Camp-meeting, July 6-10 
Old Orchard Union Pentecostal Convention 

Dr. L. B. Bates, Leader, July 11-20 
Connecticut Valley Tenth Annual Obautaaqua 

and 8. 8. Assembly at Laurel Park, July 14-24 
New England Chautauqua 8. 8. A bly 

at Lakeview, 80, Framingham, July 20-Aug. 1 
Northern New England Chautauqua 

Assembly at Fryeburg, July 28-Aug. 16 
Maine State Ep. League Convention, at 

Rockland, July 29-31 
Holiness Camp-meeting at West Dudley, 

Leader, Rev. L. B. Greenwood, July 81-Aug. 9 


Hedding, N. H.: 


Chautauqua Summer 8chool, July 27-Aug. 16 





Theological Institute, Aug. 3-7 

Chautauqua A bly, Aug. 8-15 

Holiness Association, Aug. 17-22 

Camp-meeting Association, Aug. 24-29 
Ministerial! Institute at Bast Epping, Aug. 3-7 
Ocean Grove Summer School, Ang. 5-14 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Rey. I. T. Johnson 

in charge, Aug. 7-17 
Camp-meeting at Martha’s Vineyard (Cottage 

City), Dr. L. B. Bates, Leader, Aug. 16-24 
Weirs Temperance Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-16 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-22 
Springtield District Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-24 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-24 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug, 24-29 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-29 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-31 


Piscataquis Valley Oamp-meeting at Fox- 
croft, Me., Ang. 24-31 
Groveton Oamp-meeting, Aug. 31-Bept. 4 
First Gen. Dis. Ep. League Convention at 


Providence, RB. I. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 





STERLING OCAMP-MEETING. — By order of the 
trustees, this camp-meeting will be held Aug. 24-29, The 
first day (Monday) will be Epworth League day. L. P. 
Tower has been engaged as superintendent, and H. ©. 
Hall, of Willimantic, Conn., has charge of the store 
(which is now open) and the boarding department. Rev. 
Dr. Mudge and Rev. John Peterson are a committee to 
provide a chaplain for the camp-ground previous to the 
camp-meeting. 

MASS MEETING OF DEAVONESS WORKERS. — In 
accordance with action taken during the session of the 
late General Conference, the National Deaconess Con- 
vention, called at Ocean Grove for Jaly Wand 21, will 
take the form of a mass ting on 4d work, to 
which all p ng din 4 work are in- 


ited. The first day, July 20, will be given to private 
sesclous of those eng Fy ‘actual service as deacon- 
esses. ey of fae get] A Goaseranee 
Boards. second w evo! 

meetings, bie’ é 











Is good cucu The best costs no more than 
ferent aspects of the work. Bishop wv. x wiese | Gough Ba cee re els a a betden ana 
given on application to the Les- = ne ot oe vers. 108 to's oto | Gosh A ons © Gem |S Sette, 
° preside and assist in these meetings. sells it. 


ucation; an ideal place, a place of ideals ; 
removed from this matter-of-fact world for 


Marriages. 








, assisted by Rev 
drew . Morrow, of South 
Pray, of Holliston. 


nfonanpeow _ had fd —In 
Nettie A. Gutters Doth oft Marlboro. 


and 


Richardso 


MORROW — PRAY — In Holliston, June 16, b. Rev. Ar- 
thur 8! . 0, wi wlider An- 
Nettie M. 


Marlboro, June &3, b: 
0. ry and 


CLUB LIFE IN TRAVEL. 


Wider indows, buffet ice, 
WENTWORTH — ROLLINS — In » June 4, by Rev. windows, serv 
w. *, oa eee Weatworta ant Mrs. Juliet Rol- Dg cars, barber 


shop, 
Bath rooms, libror writing desk, eto. 
Make life ome Pn the : ‘ 


Great Northern Railway. 


hortest line to 4 . 
And the Paciic Oae saan 

















THE MAP TELLS THE STORY. 











For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTuine SYRUP has been used for chil- 
diay ath cat covmhes tag otha pottane the game, 

n, ind colic, an fe 
ody for Diarrbcse Twenty-five cents a bottle, aso 


























Money Letters from June 22 to 29. 
JL Atwell, M O Ayer. 8 W Rrown, 0 F Butterfield, 
Miss 8 Bancroft, G M Bailey. J T Orosby, Florence 
Clough, B J Cook, Mrs M 8 Case, Ourts & Jennings, 
A L Cooper, Cleveland Baking Powder Oo. D G 
Downey, J L Dexter, Mrs A M Dickey. AR Kliott, 
RA Rvans, ES Foss, BS Fogerty, M 8 Fietoher. 
T BR Grow, B 8 Gahan, N D George, W A Guernsey. 
© Hubbard, © I Hood & Oo, J B Holman, AJ Haynes, A 
Hamilton. F H Knight, © P Ketohen, A P Knell, A J 
Kynett, L R Lawton, © M Lawrence, © BE Merritt, 
G W Mansfield, W H Moore, D Maclary. Mrs L A Por- 
ter, Proctor, Collier Go, 8 O Parmenter, B P Ray- 
mond, J R Remick, J P Rich, NB Rich, Mrs © 8 Rog- 
ers. Mre L 8 Sylvester, 8 L Snell, J F Sutton, O B 
Trowbridge, W O Thiery, J W Thompson. Mrs M Vit- 
tum. Mrs 0 D Woods, FR Welch, H D Weller, Mrs 
L B Walker, L W Wentworth, J L Webster. 





W. F. M. 8, — The quarterly meeting of the New Eng- 
land Branch will be held in the M. B. Ohburch, Malden 
Centre, July 8, at 11 a. m. and 3 P.m. Executive session 
atl0. Dr. and Mrs, Hoskins and others will address the 
meeting. 
Trains leave Union Station, Boston, at 8.50, 9.26, 10.25, 
11.60, 12.10, Blectric cars leave frequently, also, Basket 
lunch, as usual, H. B, Stee, Seo. pro tem, 





FOR BALE, — Congress 8t. Church, Portland, Maine, 
having determined to remodel and reseat thetr church, 
have for sale one hundred excellent, comfortable pews 
in good condition. They are of ash trimmed with black 
walnut, and can be shipped in “ knock down ” 80 as to 
be freighted at low rates. These pews can be secured 
ata great bargain. Apply to Capt. J. W. Davis 63 North 
8t., Portland, Maine. 


A WORTH Y APPEAL. al The Swedish church on Fer- 
dinand 8t., Boston, is now is p of P . The 
society hold their meetings in the basement, bot it is 
very inconvenient during the progress of the work. 
Last Sunday the room was crowded, and some pro- 
feased conversion in the evening. This new church is 
now in need of seats, qeqee carpets, furniture, library 
books, ete. If any can he p, them in on way, let it be 
done as soon as possible. © pastor’s address is Rey. 
H. Hanson, 92 Green 8t., Cambridgeport. 














QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

8ST. JouNsBURY DisTRICT — BzconD QUARTER, 
JOLY. 
Newbury & W. Newbury, 18 D’nv'le & W. D'nv'le, 25 p m; 
P m; 19, pastor; 26, pastor; 
Newbury Ct. & Boltonv'le, Peacham, 26, 26, pastor; 
19,ex.,W. 1. Todd, 8.5.; Walden & 8. Walden, 25, 26, 
Topsham, 18 eve, 19a m; ex., F. B. Ourrier; 
Waite River & W. Topsham, Oraftabury, 26, 26 a m; 
20am, 19 p m; South Albany, 27 a m, 26 p m; 
Albany, 26 eve, 8. 5. 
AUGUST. 
Hardwick, 1 eve, 2, pastor; W'stfi'd & Troy,9, pas., 8.s,; 
Gr'nsboro & St’nard, 2, ex., L’w'll, 16, ex., P. N. Granger, 
O. M. Boutwell, 8.s.; 8. 4.; 
Gr't’n & W. Gr’t’n, 1,2, pas., St. Johnsbury, 16, 8.s,; 
Jay, l eve, 2am; Lynd’nville Camp-meeting, 
Newport Centre, 2 eve, 8.s.; 17 and 23; 
Irasburgh, 8 eve, 9a m; West Burke & Newark, 29, 
Ooventry,? p m, 8.s.; 30, pastor; 
Newport, 10 a m, 9 eve; Bast Burke & Bast Haven, 
29, 30, pastor. 

SEPTEMBER, 
Sheffield & Wh'lock, 12 eve, Island Pond, 19 eve, 20a m; 
13am; E. Charleston & Westmore, 
Lyndonville, 13 eve, 8. s.; 214m, 20 p m; 
Holland & Morgan, 12, 13, Cabot, 20, ex., 8, 8.5 
pastor; Plainfield, 26 eve, 27 a wm; 
Derby, 12, 13, pastor; Marshfield, 26 p m, 27 p m; 
£vansville & Brownington, Woodbury, 27, ex., 8. s.; 
13, ex., 8. 6.; Barre, 6, pastor, 8. s.; 
Barton Landing, 1%, 13, ex.; South Barre, 97, ex., 8. s.; 
Williamstown, 26, 27, pastor. 

OCTOBER. 
Lanenburg & EB, Concord, 8t. wnebury Otr, & B. Lyn- 
Seve,4am; don, 10 eve, 11 a m; 
Guildhall, 6a m, 4pm; Lyndon, 11 eve, 8. s.; 
Bloomfield, 4 ex., 8. s.; W. GVoncord, 17 eve, 18 a m; 
Canaan, 4 ex., 8. s.; Victory & 8. Victory, 19a m, 
Barton, 3 eve, 4, pastor; 18 p m; 
Glover, 4 pastor, 8. s.; North Danville, 18, ex., 8. s. 
The first date refers to quarterly conference, the sec- 
ond to Sunday service. 
The forenoon quarterly conferences at 9 o'clock ; aft- 
ernoon at 2; evening at 7. The afternoon Sunday serv- 
foes at 2 o’clock, Missi 'y jes request that 
every pastor take a special collection (the last Sunday 
in July) to pay the debt of the Missionary Society. Let 
allrespond generously to this worthy cause. We hope 
that every charge will be well represented at the camp- 
meeting at Lyndonville, Aug. 17-04. Let us plan, pray, 
believe and work for the largest possible results. 
Josurn Hami.ton, P. B. 














Only the Best. 
the 














LUOIA — FORREST — In South Londond. v To all nay ft oe 

1b Bev. i. F. Forres Kwiceor inthe ; Lacie. ot Scenic pod wag tty 

of the offolating clergyman. © POFFest, dang THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME. 
ROUNDEY — REYNOLDS — In Waltham, Mass. June | Inquire further of 

M4, by Rev. Blias Hodge, Wesle: Roundey, of Rast Vas- Ail ticket te, or 

pilboro, Me., and Rossie Mabe? Reynolds, of Winslow, F, f WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A. 
—_————— ——. St. Paul, Minn. 

Business Rotices. When Planning Your Vacation 

READ the last column on the 15th page for | Remember that the Green Mountain State — « the 
snnouncement of the latest publications of the | *"™™er paradise of New England yon an 
Methodist Book Concern. with The hoshente climate silgrhag amet a comfort. 


able homes and hotels, and Piloturesque 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


With its Famous Fishing Waters, 


VERMONT 


offers opportunities for rest and recreati Onne 
by no other section of the Rast. “ muemer omen 
fe mg the Central Vermont lroad, gives full 


concerning Vermont resorts, hotel and 
ing houses, with rates from $4 to $10 per ‘week, 
routes of travel, etc. Sent im * jeation. lose 


u Bi 
Ave-cent 2" to 8. W. Cummines, G. P. A.. St. Albans, 
Vt. or T. H. Hanumy, N.B. P. A. Central Vermont Rail- 
roed, 260 Washington Street, Boston. 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 5, 
ISLAN 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anv PIKES’ PEAK 


‘ HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 

















Denver, 
x] moras 
# Springs, 
* or Pueblo, 





CRIPPLE CREEK +esereeees 
which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit, 


Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
--Sent Free... Gen'l Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. ©) CHICAGO, 








BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


FERRY BEACH, 


Saco, Maine. 


The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seekin pure 
alr and ozone breezes to recuperate their ex- 
bausted energies. With its long stretches o 
hard, —_ beach, its bold bluffs of rocks mak- 
ing into the sea, ite inlets and cory 1 

woodlands and r= fields, it is justly termed 
the “Garden of Eden” by all’ tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 

In one of ease picanant, cozy nooks is located 

the Bay View Hovss, which has been & pop- 
ular resort for the last fifteen years. 
Surrounded by a grove of pine trees, by a large 
and well-kept lawn, with lovely walks and 
drives, and cultivated and wild flowers in pro- 
fusion, it is indeed a “ Paradise ” to those seck- 
ing a quiet, restful place for the summer. 
It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, making a unique feature by unit- 
ing the velvet green of the lawns with the white 
sands of the beach. 

The cuisine of the Bay View is kept at a high 
standard of excellence, only the best materials 
—— used, and properly prepared by first-class 
c. a 


Bay VIEw is only a ten-minute ride from Old 
bard Beach 


Orchard the R. R., which 

connects with train on the Boston & 
ne .» from and the 

ana and all western points. Ob- 


servation cars are run on the Orchard Beach 


R. R., which skirte the shore of Saco Ba , there- 
by giving a beautiful view. “ ‘To see it to ap- 
preciate it.”’ 


he gage, and relieve patrons of all responsi- 
bility aoa trouble. 
Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 


The Bay View has been under the same 
ment for ten 


manage past, and will con- 
tinue the same in the Soteees : 
Address, Old Orchard, Me. 


E. MANSON & SON, 





Proprietors’ and Owners. 
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Gur Book Table. 


eae File § File Life ond Wort 
Iced! by isabella Field Judson. 
Price, $2. 


1819-1892, Ly 4 
‘ork: Harper & 


In laying the Atlantic cable Cyrus W. Field 
made one of the proudest achievements, not 
only of his own life, but of the great century of 
marvels in which his lot was cast. His life may 
be summarized in the “ Atlantic Cable.” He 
wedded the continents; he brought the most 
distant countries of the world within speaking 
distance of erch other. As a barrier to easy 
communication there was no more sea. This 
new nerve system gave the world a sense of 
common life. The successful laying of the cable 
brought Mr. Field’s name into instant and per- 
manent conspicuity. He was mounted, as it 
were, upon the pinnacle of fame, upon a Pisgah 
from which the whole world came in view. He 
seemed to be lifted to his eminent position ina 
moment; but so proud a height is never gained 
ataleap. There are foothills to be ascended, 
difficulties to be overcome, and barriers to be 
passed in reaching the grand result, which can 
be understood only by a careful examination. 
This new Life admirably touches these obscure 
points, and shows us the path, often rugged and 
tedious, by which he ascended to ultimate and 
complete success. This investigation brings 
- out the quality of his intelligence, sagacity, 
courage and persistence. The men of the hour 
viewed him as acrank at work on one of the 
problems impossible of solution. That a cable 
could be extended three thousand miles over 
the bed of the Atlantic was too much for most 
men to believe. It would be rent asunder by 
the first wave or sawed off over the first ledge. 
But the best and only infallible proof of success 
is to succeed. Mr. Field succeeded, and ended 
a dispute which otherwise would have remained 
unsettled to this day. 

The book is for young men. It is one of cour- 
age, daring, enterprise, showing at once the 
preparation indispensable to great achievement, 
and the path by which the summit is to be 
reached. lt telis of the remarkable Field fam- 
ily, the old home at Stockbridge, and the train- 
ing to intelligence, virtue and enterprise of the 
stalwart boys. The narrative expands as we 
approach the cable work, showing the difficul- 
ties, struggles and courage of the leader in the 
great enterprise. When the struggle {s over 
and the victory complete, we are told of his last 
days passed in his delightful eeat at Irvington- 
on-the-Hudson. The whole story is well told, 
and is invested with a perpetual intercat. 


rmen! By Rev. George H. Filian. 
“fiartord Pobishing Oompa: ny: Hartford, Oona. Price, 


The Armenia of today presents a thrilling 
story of martyrdom, comparable only to that of 
primitive Christianity. For intimate knowl- 
edge of the land and people, and for a graphic 
account of the real situation, this volume of 
Mr. Filian is unsurpassed by anything issued 
trom the press. Most writers on the subject are 
foreigners; their knowledge is at second hand. 
Our author was born in Antioch, educated in 
America, and settled over a large Armenian 
Church at Marsovan. The massacres drove him 
out. Outside of some doubtful history and more 
doubtful prophetic interpretation, his informa- 
tion about the Armenian and Turkish people is 
definite, clear and full. The Armenians are in- 
dustrious, enterprising and virtuous, while the 
Turks are vicious, indolent and cruel. The 
wealth is created by the Armenians, but they 
have for ages been robbed of the fruits of their 
labor by their Mohammedan neighbors. The 
factu he gives show the real rottenness of the 
empire. The Christian, Greek and Jewish peo- 
ple increase rapidly, while the Mohammedan 
population constantly declines. This corrup- 
tion has extended so far that the downfall of 
the empire is a question of only a little time. 
The Sultan is endeavoring to delay the fall by 
massacring the most intelligent of the non- 
Mohammedan people and by compelling others 
to become followers of the False Prophet. He 
is rousing himself because he sees the day of 
judgment is drawing uear. The position of 
Russia gives him his hour, but that hour is to 
be short. 


Roof-Trees. a ppeam 8. Brown, Bos- 


ton: Oy ot Price, 

This volume contains pi eketches of 
families in Boston, Concord, Lexington, Acton, 
Woburn and Medford, identified with the open- 
ing of the American Revolution. The Revolu- 
tion became incarnate in Sam. Adams, who 
stands as the main figure, with a group about 
him like Hancock, John Adams end General 
Warren. The record is a blaze of light on the 
path of Paul Revere in his flight toward Con- 
cord, revealing the persons and homes of the 
patriots in the several disturbed towns. You 
see the Hancocks at Lexington and the Emer- 
sons at Concord. You see Boston in a moment- 
ary glare as the thunderstorm of the American 
Revolution is about to roll in upon the city. 
The ample illustrations lend added interest to 
the narrative. You see the old homes, the por- 
traits of patriots, the old taverns, and the mon- 
uments that have been erected at points of his- 


toric interest. 
ascm, asargiore "Boe 


“on D. New 


Dr. Hunt is professor of English in the College 
ot New Jersey. Endowed with natural taste, he 
is at the same time thoroughly cultivated and 
amply furnished, by wide reading and study, 
with the wealth of our literature, §jO! this we 





have evidence in this little book, containing a 
collection of studies on the spiritual element in 
poetry as illustrated in the works of Bryant, 
Longtellow, Emerson, Poe, Whittier, Lowell, 
Taylor, Holmes, and Mrs. Stowe. A chapter is 
added treating of elegies, and another on 
hymns and some later lyrists. While carefully 
done, the criticisms are appreciative and just. 
By the literary student the volume will be high- 
ly appreciated. 


Tye Soste of fhe Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. New 
Yor! Appleton & Price, $1.50. 


The author furnishes here a historical novel 
of the transition from the French control on the 
St. Lawrence to the English. The story is put 
into “the memoirs of Capt: Robert Moray, 
some time an officer in the Virginia regiment 
and afterwards in Amberst’s regiment.’”’ The 
captain eaw and was part of the revolution pro- 
duced by the Canadian-French war, and out of 
the fullness of his knowledge gives the story of 
the book. Not only the coloring and atmos- 
phere, but many of the incidents, are essentially 
historical. The period is one of supreme inter- 
est and importance, and the men and women of 
the time are well characterized in the story. 
We feel that any one who will read into the 
body of it will find himself thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

i the Tower: A Sto 


Rising of 1715, L Rai ma Marshall. 
millas & Oo. Price, $1.25. 


This volume has for a frontispiece a striking 
representation of the London Tower, which 
played a great part in many English revolutions 
and uprisings of the people and down-sittings 
of authority upon men dangerous to that au- 
thority. The story ls one of earls and peers, 
taken in part from authentic history and in part 
from earlier tales and incidents found in the 
* Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland.” It takes us back among ancient 
things and customs, and is told with a freshness 
which gives a sense of reality to what lies back 
amid the mists of antiquity. The ‘‘ Escape” 
mingles the tragic with homelike and tender 
incidents. 

Is Life Worth Living? By William James. 

delphia: 8. Burns Weston, 1305 Arch Bt. 

Professor James, of Harvard, the author of 
this address, believes life worth living. The 
book abounds in brave and noble thought. It 
is charged with moral ozone. It is an admirable 
tonic for the young life of our country. He en- 
treats young men not to be cowards, but to 
move out and appropriate the magnificent pos- 
sibilities in this little life of ours. 

By 8. W. Pratt. 


Now York: A. Dr¥, Bandolph & Co. Price, $i. 


This volume contains a brief life of the Apostle 
and a harmony of life and epistles. In bringing 
the record in the Acts and Epistles together, 
new light is often thrown upon the whole field. 
Paley brought together detached portions; Rev. 
Mr. Pratt goes over the whole field. The Bible 
student will find it a valuable help in the study 
of the Epistles. 


of the Jacobite 
ew York: Mac- 


Phila- 


hlehem and his i quecheld. B, 0, Iy- 
A. & 0, XXX, By Mary Blizabeth Jennin, RE: yew York: 
son D. PF. Randolph & Company. ce, $ 
a this sfory the author attempts ee sails 
the conditions of the time of Christ. Though 
the particular incidents are not historic, the 
painting of theage is accurate. For the man- 
ners and customs, the ideas and worship of the 
people,she draws upon Edersheim's “ Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah” and Andrews’ 
“ Life of Our Lord.” By this careful study of 
the period she is able t6 bring back to us the 
conditions under which the Son of Man lived, 
labored and died. The story is well told, giving 
to the whole an air of reality and life. 


Comfort Pease and her Gold % me. alt Mary 
Wilkins. New York: Fleming well” ptm Ah 
Price, 90 cents. 


An attractive little juvenile by one who has 
done so much to portray New England life and 
character. Though written for children, the 
book has a lesson for old and young, and bears 
everywhere the marks of the author’s literary 
genius. It tells of a little girl’s struggle to 
overcome the spirit of disobedience. This strug- 
gle was not in vain, since she succeeded in re- 
pairing the injury. 


The Adventures of Huckleber 
Twain. New York: Harper & Brot! 


“ Huckleberry Finn,” which appeared twelve 
years ago, became a favorite with those who 
love dialect fiction. The story paints lite in the 
Mississippi Valley a half-century ago. The di- 
alect is a combination of the Southwest, Pike 
County, the backwoods, and the Negro of Mis- 
souri. In this kind of linguistic mosaic the 
author achieved a grand success. The story has 
pleased so many in its original form that it de- 
serves to go into this new illustrated edition, 
with new plates. It is a volume of Harper’s 
uniform edition of the great American humor- 


ist. 
Other Tales. 


Moke. ‘Wostons ates & Lautiat: 

This is a collection of seven brief tales de- 
signed to set forth and illastrate the best meth- 
od of dealing with the now large class of per- 
sons who have been convicted of crime. The 
lesson is that of confidence, kindness and sym- 
pathy. The stories, containing more fact than 
fiction, are admirably told; but the telling is 
the least part of their value. The design is more 
important than the execution of the literary 
work. 


Fina. By Mark 
ers. 


By Sarah Warner 


Heavenward. By Mrs. B. Prentiss. A New 
nm, with a Sketch £ the ame 3 ee. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Oo. Price, 50 


Mrs. Prentiss, the author of this iechiuas the 





born in Portland, Me., Oct. 26, 1818, and died in 
Dorset, Vt., Aug. 13, 1878. In her teens she be- 
gan to write for the pregs,and some of these 
juvenile contributions were highly appreciated 
by her friends. The publication of “ Stepping 
Heavenward ” produced a sensation in the re- 
ligious public. It had a great run at the time. 
This is a new and cheap edition, which will 
tempt toa re-reading of its devout and sug- 


gestive pages. 
The Victory of Gardner, By Imogen Olark. 
New York: Thomas Y. Urowell & 00.” Price, 75 cents. 


“ Bzry Gardner ” is a story of rare excellence. 
The author is true to the laws of nature and art, 
and touches her canvas with delicacy and sym- 
pathy. Her main character ranks in humble 
life, but the outcome of her work is a master- 
piece of genre painting. The hero belongs on 
one of our Massachusetts islands, once a fishing 
station, now a resort for summer visitors. The 
story is a bit of realism touched by genius. The 
life and scenery of the island are neatly pre- 
sented, and the humble doings of Ezry are kept 
interestingly in the foreground. The name of 
Joshua Macy could hardly be found on any 
island save Nantucket. Hazry insisted he had 
been a coward in the war; but when he rescued 
the professor in the breakers, he was in his own 
domain, and had greatness thrust upon him for 
his heroism. 


Reprinted Pieces, and The Lazy Tour of Two Idle 
Apprentices. By Ohariles (Dickens. "with Illustra- 
tions. New York: Macmillan & Oo. Price, $1. 


This iy an additional volume in the uniform 
edition of Dickens, with an introduction and 
notes by Charles Dickens the Younger. The 
“ reprints ’” comprise nearly all the elder Dick- 
ens wrote for Household Words and All the Year 
Round ; while “‘The Lazy Tour ” was written 
in collaboration with Wilkie Collins for House- 
hold Words, To many readers of Dickens who 
have been confined to the earlier editions, these 
pieces will be new, and will be here read as a 
most interesting miscellany. The notes of the 
editor furnish important historic illustration of 
the several sketches. 


Track Athletics in Detail. Illustrated. Oompiled 
rom aeveers Round Table. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


This is a book of sports for the young. Hach 
chapter treats a different event of track and 
field athletics,and each is set forth by instan- 
taneous photographs of leading athletes in 
America. The pictures bring the various evolu- 
tions to the eye, while the text affords clear and 
forcible exposition. The appendix contains 
rules and tables of amateur, intercollegiate and 
interscholastic records. The volume will be 
pcized by our ever-growing army of athletes. 
Compognd In 


terest, and Other tories. Mrs, 
St ae Cincinnati: Oranston & Curts. Price. vi) 
cen 


This volume contains eleven brief juvenile 
stories, the first one giving title tothe book. 
The author exhibits talent in this kind of work. 
In intimate sympathy with young life, she has a 
facility in touching the appropriate subjects. 
Her themes are within the young reader’s range 
and are such as have a bearing on practical and 
every-day life. The book has the excellent qual- 
ity of readableness. Mrs. Scott is the wife of a 
Methodist minister, end is editor of the Chil- 
dren's Missionary Friend. 

Alden's igvine Topics Cyclopedia. New York: J. B. 

This volume contains the recent events in the 
world’s progress, extending from Abbas to Cou- 
dert. The author gleans from all countries and 
all fields of knowledge. The record extends 
back only a very few years. The book is de- 
signed to be a collection of matters not yet in 
the ordinary cyclopedias or in books, and is ex- 
tremely convenient for the reader to have at 
hand. 

"By Cay Trambuil 1 Phtlad 

Price, 30 cents 

This is a teacher’s book. Though small, it is 
packed with valuable material. The author 
shows the need of such a meeting, and tells how 
to conduct it. The method is applicable to a 
class as well as to a teachers’ meeting. 


nd Pethede. 
Philadelphia: phe John D. Wattles 
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Magazines. 


—— The Lees of Virginia get a fresh airing in 
the July Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, by 
Col. John J. Garnett. The article takes us over 
the fields of Fredericksburg and Chancellors- 
ville, and is illustrated by several likenesses of 
General Lee, his aids and antagonists. Another 
article gives ‘A Glimpse of Dungeness,” the 
homestead and burial-place of “Light Horse 
Harry” Lee. ‘ Colonial Homes of Virginia,” by 
Virginia Mayo, makes a chapter of much inter- 
est. A. Oakey Hall touches again to life “The 
Fotheringay Tragedy” in the death of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. The number is fresh, breezy 
and readable. (Frank Leslie: 42 Bond 8t., New 
York.) 

—— Donahoe’s Magazine tor June presents as 
a frontispiece the allegorical group, represent- 
ing Erin, Valor and Poetry, on the monument 
to John Boyle O'Reilly, which was unveiled in 
Boston, June 20. The leading article is by 
Daniel J. Donahoe on “John Boyle O'Reilly as 
a Poet.” “Malmaison,” “ Preserving the Old 
California Missions,” “ Presidential Conven- 
tions and Candidates,” “The Cliff Dwellers,” 
are illustrated papers of much interest. There 
are, besides, several shorter sketches, stories 
and poems, with the usual departments. (Don- 
ahoe’s Magazine Co.: 611 Washington 8t., Bos- 
ton.) 

—— The Land of Sunshine tor June has a 
beautiful frontispiece—*‘ Along the Arroyo 
Seco.” “Confessions of a Basket Collector” is 
the opening article, well illustrated and full of 
interest. In the series of papers on “The 
Southwest Wonderland” by Cbarles F. Lum- 
mis, the editor, the third is entitled, “‘The Cave 
City of the. Tyuonyi,” and is fully illustrated. 
The number is redolent of the Southern Cali- 
fornia sunshine. (Land of Sunshine Publishing 
Co,: 501 Stimson Building, Los Angeles, Cal.) 

— The June Lippincott contains “From 
Clue to Climax,” a novelette by Will N. Har- 
ben; also an illustrated paper on “The Wash- 
ingtons in Official Life,” by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. Other topics this month are: “ Naval 
Warfare in 1896,” “Criminal Jurisprudence,” 
“The Feigning of Death by Animals,” “Wom- 


an in Business.” (J.B. Lippincott Co.: Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 
—— “ Washington’s Headland, Sagadahoc 


Bay,” is the attractive frontispiece in the 
American Kitchen Magazine for June. A sea- 
sonable article opens the number —‘“‘A Vaca- 
tion on a Houseboat,” by Jeaune Bond Chal- 
oner, This is followed by “The Summer Hos- 
telry,” by Emms Paddock Telford; “Spring 
Mushrooms,” by Annie Pauline Doughty; “A 
Perfect Vacation,” by Eleanor Brooks; with 
other articles of interest, and domestic science 
notes. (Home Science Publishing Company: 
485 Tremont St., Boston.) 


—— Table Talk tor June presents, in addition 
to the usual menus and culinary advice, the 
following topics: “ The Kindergarten in Neigh- 
borhood Work,” “‘Camp Life for Girls,” “‘Sum- 
mer Desserts,” “German Markets.” ‘ House- 
keepers’ Inquiries” is a department of special 
helpfulness to the busy housewife. (Table Talk 
Publishing Co.: 1113 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 
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other from our church has gone, and 
trom the town has been taken an honest, hum- 
ble, earnest and devout citizen. 

Mr. Garland was twice married. Aug. 26, 
1865, he married for his second wife Lucy M. 
Furber, who now mourns her loss. The com- 
fort of an all-wise God is hers,and the bond 
broken here will soon be re-joined “ over . 

Cc. N. Truten. 





Colby. — Alvah Colby was born in Dracut, 
Meet april 3, 1808 1805, and died at Goffstown, 
N. H. 

Mr. Uolby was the oldest of a family of nine 
children, and is survived by three sisters — Mrs. 
Roxy Tabor, of Hampstead, N. H., Mrs. Susan 
Davie, of Peoria, Ill. and Mrs. Mary Drew, of 
Parkeville, Conn, 

He was converted in early life, and was amem- 
ber of the Methodist Bytooonel Church for 
seventy years. He was a faithful Christian, 
ready to give unto every man a reason for his 
hope. His early advan were few, but those 
were im wed to the fullest extent, so he be- 
came well read u all subjects of general in- 
terest. nes and usages of the church 
he studied with special delight. He was deeply 
interested in the advance of Christ’s kingdom 
among men, and was always ready to do what 
he could to aid in the conquest of the world for 
Him. He wasa firm believer in our Methodist 
schools, and at a personal sacrifice he removed 
his family to Sanbornton, N. H., that his chil- 
dren might have the benefit of Tilton Seminary. 
He was a praying Christian and a paying 
church member. 

For a year before his death his health was poor 
so he could not attend the house of God; but 
while in heaith he did not forsake the assembly 
of God’s children. 

Four children and an adopted daughter sur- 
vive him. H. EB. ALLEN. 





Bailey. — Abner Bailey, — 85 years, died 
at Munroe Centre, Me., April 7, 1896. 

For man he had been an acceptable 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
ever loyal and true to his profession as a Chris- 
tian and devoted to the interests of his church, 
walking uprightly in his several stations before 
God and man. Fora number of _~ he lived 
in Win where he made friends and won 
the envia reputation of being a good man. 
More than a year ago he returned to his old 
home in Munroe, where he died at the residence 
of his son Amos. 

He leaves a widow and three sons, who mourn 
a devoted husband and loving father. 

Hia home was ever a home for the itinerant, 
and the Fx a found a cordial reception. “ He 
feared and worked righteousness.” Of 
such it be said: “ T rest from their la- 
bors and t: works do follow them.” 

J. P. SIMONTON. 





Burwell, — Mrs. Mehitable L. (Crane) Bur- 
well was born in Whiting, Me., June 6, 1841, and 
died in Trescott, Me., May 27, 1896. 

She was converted when seventeen 
age, under the labors of Rev. Alfred Adams, and 
was taken on probation Nov. 8, 1858, baptized 
April 10, 1859, by the same one who was instru- 
mental in directing her to Christ, and was re- 
ceived in full into the Whiting M. B. Church, 
March 25, 1860. Since her conversion she has 
been a bright and shining light, true to her 
home, loyal tothe church of her choice, win- 
ning friends that were lasting. Though living 
quite a distance from the church, she was often 
seen and heard in the meetings. The church 

lost a brave and consecrated member, and 
the community a worker in all enterprises that 
were for the good of humanity. 

Mrs. Burwell was sick only a few days, during 
which all was done for her that loving hearts 
and willing hands could devise. She gradually 
and fully sank, and without a struggle or 
cf alg was transferred from the church militant 
to the church triumphant. A faithful wife, a 
loving mother, has gone to her heavenly reward. 

Her husband, Charles Burwell, to whom she 
was married May 1, 1859, and nine children, 
mourn their loss. Funeral services were held, 
May 31, at the Union Church, conducted by her 
pastor, assisted by Rev. A. B. Hunt, of the Con- 
gregational Church. A. B, CARTER. 


years of 





Curtis.— Mrs. Emma P. Curtis, of Winter- 
port, Mo. oer a long illness, entered into rest 


, aged 66 years. 

rs. Curtis was the widow of the late Luther 

oe otk or —— Fy oted 
were very w and dev mem- 
bers of the M. E. Church of Win She 
ever adorned her profession with a -ordered 

life and a godly conversation. The d 

God her Saviour were very ous to her in all 
things. For her “ to live was Uhbrist and to die 
was gain.” For months she had anticipated her 
earth to heaven, and when the Mas- 
ler called she was already only Lay =f tu de- 
is far ter. At 
itmas time she gave to her friends memen- 


The last months of her life were 
her friend, . O. P. Rich, whose son 
Percy antici her wants and gave her the 
loving attentions one would give to a dear 
mother; also her dear friend, Lucy Grin- 
dle, was companion and nurse, heeding every 
Wish as would a sister. 
The funeral services 


i 


For nearly half a century he was a faithful 
member of the M. E. Church at St. Johns 
tre, and for many years a lead 
Sunday-school su tendent. dearly 
loved the church of choice and labored as 
In he married Rosetta Aver, of 8t. Johns- 
children are living. 
His wife died in June, 1876. In October A 
he married Sarah McGrath, of Lawrence, Mass., 
who with one of their two children survives 


The funeral services were held at his late res- 
idence, conducted oy his former or, 
I. P. Uhase, assis ‘ 
(also a former pastor), J. Hamilton . W. 
Worthen {(a brother-in-law), and F. T. Clark, 
the present pastor. eee 


gg 





Bruce.— Lucy Ann Bruce was born in Ox- 
ford, Mass., Dec. 9, 1815,and died in Spring- 
field, Mass., March 28, . 

She was the widow of Smith Bruce, to whom 
- 4 was a yng 28, ame, and bbe — 
8 yaseed y-four years of peaceful w 
life till his death, Oct. 3, 1892. With her bhus- 
band she was converted in 1840, and her 
they united with the Methodist Church at Hast 
Thompson, identifying themselves at once with 
all the activities and interests of the church. 
They moved to Springfield in 1867,and for a 
short time were conneeted with the Union 8t., 


uniting with Asbury Church, in which chure 
Mrs. Bruce has been a beloved member for up- 
wards of twenty-five years. 

bing naturally quiet and unassuming, our 
sister lived a life of practical piety and useful- 
ness, her full worth appearing in all its beauty 
in the home circle among the dear ones whose 
ee she sought. She was stanch and true 
to church of her choice, devoted to its every 
interest, lending her support and encourage- 
ment to ite various enterprises, She dearly 
loved her ZION’s HERALD, which had been a 
welcome visitor to her home for fifty-eight 
years, 

Mrs. Bruce’s last illness was gradual and the 
end ag Lovingly ministered to by her 
pom » - life passed quietly out, and her 

was ° a 


Two daughters 
— Mrs. H. W. Bullock and Mrs. 8. B. Lewis — 
with their families, are left to mourn her death. 


rest with God. 





Brock, — Jethro OC. Brock was born at Nan- 
tucket, Feb. 20, 1884, lived in New Bedford from 
his sixteenth year, and passed to another world, 


Mey 23, Jo 
mepicuous in the business and social life 
of his city, he was also deeply interested in its 
political and moral wel and was an earnest 
champion of municipal, state, and national - 
hibition. ln 1869 he wasa member of the Mas- 
sachusetts islature. In 1877, as chief of po- 
lice of New ford, he made a notable record 
in enforcing liquor laws. In 1892 he was Mayor, 
his hostility to the liquor traffic being promi- 
nent in his election and administration. To his 
unselfishness and honesty in al) these positions 
= ad ae bear a ve —, 
religious began in nineteenth year, 
during the te of Rev. Andrew McKeown 
in m St. Church. His zeal and fidelity were 
evident in his services for many years as record- 
ing steward and Sunday-schooi superintendent, 
and in other offices. In 1885 he removed to 
County St. Church, of which he was a steward 
at the time of his death. For a number of years 
he was of the Martha’s Vi 
Goenp-mneens Sccocetion, and also of the New 
Ep d Southern Lay Electoral Conference. He 
will be remem » however, not as a mere 
office- bearer, but as a devout and regular partic- 
ipant in the public and social services of his 
church, and a special friend of children and 
outh. Probably his chief religious work was 
hat in the Allen St. Sunday-school. On Sun- 
day, May 17, he attended with much pleasure 
the morning and evening anniversary services 
of the Epworth League. The next urday he 
was not, for God bad taken him. 
bly perfect family life of Mr. 
Brock makes the sorrow of his wife and daugh- 
ters uliarly touching, but they rest in the 
consolation of the Heavenly Father. 
J. F. Coopmr. 








If You Feel “ All Played Out” 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosph 


re broken nerve force, elears the brain and 
ens the stomach. 
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Educational. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of University degrees from 
eighty-one American and Foreign Universities, col- 
and professional schools have pursued profession- 
al and other advanced studies in Boston University. Its 
pave matriculants came from twenty Forel, and 

m r American States a: je 
To students of literature, philosophy, science, law, 
medicine, th Bos offers my Bey 
found in ‘no other sity. The University 114 Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers. For free circulars and informa- 
tion respecting the Free Scho) hip dd the 
Registrar, 12 1 St., B 


East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F’. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Spring Term opens March 16. 
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blessed. 
J. P, Simonton, | lowue 


Educational. 
Wesleyan Academy. 


Fall term of 80th year 
opens Wednesday, September 16, 1896. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 
MassACHUsETTs, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
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uggs top ig & good school considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods : — 

1, Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet ‘and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to collere work; 
tn others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $600. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion's HeRaup) 0. 0. 
Braepon, Principal. 
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| NEW ENGLAND | 
} Methodist Book Depository. ; 


}Epworth 
League 
Bible 
Studies 


JULY TO DECEMBER, 1896, 
Now READY. 


PREPARED BY 


EDWIN A. SCHELL, D. D., 
and SAM’L A. STEEL, D. D. 
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» The use of these comments on the J 
’ Prayer-Meeting Topics will add great- 3 
Ply to the interest and efficiency of the ¢ 
» Devotional Hour. Don’T FAIL TO¢ 


PPROCURE AND USE THEM. ‘ 


y Single copy, postpaid, 15 cents. Per dozen, | 
#1.20; postpaid, 1.35. One hundred 4 
coptes, express, not prepaid, #10. 


CHAS, B. MAGEE, Manager 
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38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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and Military Band. Send for programs to 





TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
— AND — 
School of Shorthand. 
Fall term begins Sept. 1. Number of Students 
Limited. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. W. LIVSEY, Proprietor. 
Taunton, Mass. 








Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 





ne consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the ed name. onan 
horough preparation for and 
retessinnal Schools. Full Grammar and 
High School courses, In all classes Special 
Students are received. 


Opens Sept. 21. Send for 96 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 














THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated.) 

EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1942 12th St. Washington, D. 0. 
355 Wabash Avenue, , I. 
ay I 8t., ve Toronto, Oan 


eapolis, Mi 
107 Ketth & ‘pullding” Tansee City, Mo 
78 , Denver, Col. 
625 8 nD Los Angeles, Cal. 
abov: for 
ustaai free “Sanreapondetse with employers ie far 
ed. Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 


wiseSantey:tnoluding more thas Rinety Gor cont of te 
. m . 
Public Bekvol superintendents of New Mngiand, have 
ers. 
We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 











What All Should Enjoy. 


The New England Chautauqua S. S. Assembly, 
Lake View, So. Framingham, 
Opens Monday evening, July 20, closes Aug. 1. 


J.L. Hurlbut, Superintendent of Instruction. Opening lecture by Russell H. Conwell, D. D., 
with grand illumination. Music under Prof. Charles E. Boyd with Thomas’ Cambridge Orchestra 


SAMUEL COCHRAN, Lake View, So. Framingham, Mass. 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 


— Bist year. — 


Winter term begins Dec, 9, 1805. 
Holiday recess, Dec, 21-30. 
Winter term ends March 13, 1896. 
Spring term ne March =" 1896. 
Spring term ends June 18, } fe 


Fall term opens Sept. 10, 18905. 


Students for Beminary 
courses in Science, Art, Mus Elocution 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Commercial ment. 

Beautiful for situation among the of the 
Granite Bracing air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent board. A lan home ander the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty whb 
are members of the household, 





Gm” Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
Tliton, N. H. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1828, 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50. 


THE DATES fo’ the name of each subscriber 
indicate the year month to which itis paid. 


DISOONTINUANCES. — continued 
there is a specific order to shop, and wat all A. 
ages are paid, as required by law. 


B hing to ® paper change 
ww idireotion, ould be very particular to give the nawre 
of post-office to ch it has been sent and the 
one to which they wish it sent. 
ITTANCES may be made Order t- 
we neck ce Doate, Whee 
of these can be procured, send money 


FOR ADVERTI itis omm BRST 
ay for Huw BueLaw. it bas 
tn homes, Oards 
with rates sent on 
Specimen Copies Free. 


Al lomese S Domtties, or Matters coe. 
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Rev. Geo. Hughes, editor of the Guide to Ho- 
liness, has been for some time preparing a com- 
prehensive “ History of the Modern Revival of 
Holiness,’’ d inational, contemplating 
the relations of this revival to the general church, 
in ite various departments, and the mighty 
movements of the period. In this important 
undertaking he has the aid of a large corps of 
workers and able writers in this and other 
lands. lt is hoped to have the work ready for 
publication during the present year, and that it 
will worthily represent the great cause which, 
in its pentecostal manifestations, is wondrously 


distinguish’ the nineteenth cen 
Sees inapost it work on cai Mr. Hughes 





or incidents relating to the sub 
templated history will please address Rev. Geo, 
Hughen, 64 Bible food g New York. 








Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, June 23. 

— Venezuelan forces interfere with British 
miners in the gold district. 

— Three persons killed and eleven injured by 
the collapse of a building in San Francisco. 

— Balfour resigns his position in the Salis- 
bury cabinet. 

— The English grand jury finds true bills 
against Dr. Jameson and his associates. 

— The Oretan insurgents refuse to accept the 
Porte’s terms. 


Wednesday, June 24. 

— The Canadian Literals win in the elections; 
Mr. Laurier scores a tremendous victory. 

— The Matabeles beaten with great loss ina 
battle with the British native troops. 

— Death of Joseph Prestwich, the English 
geologist and author. 

— The Venezuelan Commission to continue its 
work through the summer. 

— Harvard confers the degree of LL. D. on 
Gen. N. A. Miles, U. 8. A., and the degree of 
A. M. on Booker T. Washington. 

— The International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion holding its triennial meeting in this city. 


Thursday, June 25. 

— Another massacre at Van, Armenia. 

— Spain to arm and equip 40,000 more men for 
Cuba. 

— Dartmouth confers the degree of A. M. on 
Miss K. M, Quint, daughter of Dr. Quint of this 
city. 

— Hon. John W. Foster honored with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws by Yale. 

— The “ City of Key West,” another filibuster, 
leaves for Cuba. 


Friday, June 26. 

—The filibuster steamer ‘‘ Commodore ’”’ chased 
by the revenue cutter “ Mclane” and fired 
upon. 

— Gen. Maceo’s camp captured by the Spanish 
soldiers. 

— A report that England asks this Government 
to use its kind offices with Venezuela to secure 
the liberty of Harrison, the Briti#h surveyor, re- 
cently arrested by Venezuelan police, 

— Death in Paris of the Duc de Nemours, 
second son of Louis Philippe. 

— The will of Judge Holt, which has been on 
trial in Washington for several weeks, declared 
to be not a true testament. 

— Death, in Chicago, of Judge Lyman Trum- 
bull, ex-Congressman and ex-Governor of 
{inois. 

— A big linen thread combination proposed in 
England and this country. 


Saturday, June 27. 

— The British South Africa Company accept 
the resignations of Cecil Rhodes and Alfred 
Beit. 

— The Matabeles routed; Chief Solembo, his 
three sons, and 250 warriors killed. 

— The Venezuelan Government orders the re- 
lease of the British surveyor Harrison. 

— Baron von Hammerstein, the former leader 
of the Conservatives in the Reichstag, convicted 
of forgery, sentenced to three years’ penal labor, 
to pay a fine of 1,200 marks, and to forfeit his 
civil rights for five years. 

— The Spanish Bank in Havana authorized to 
issue $12,000,000 in gold bills, to pay current 
Government expenses. 

Monday, June 29. 

— Forty thousand dollars stolen from the safe 
of the Hamburg-American Packet Company, 
New York city. 

— An unsuccessful attempt made to assassin- 
ate the new Shah of Persia. 

-A new national party, an offshoot of the 
Prohibition Party, organized in this city. 

— The New York, New Haven & Hartford offi- 

cials experimenting with electrical power con- 
ducted by a third rail; 70 miles an hour made. 

—A report of the discovery of a microbe 
cause for acute delirious mania. 


ma 








— A Christian governor for Crete appointed — 
the Prince of Samos, 

— Four children drowned, and others serious- 
ly injured, by the capsizing of a float at Castle 
Island Ferry, South Boston, during the Farragut 
celebration. 

— Sad drowning accident at Lake Massapoag, 
Sharon. Four choir boys and the choir master 
of 8t. John’s @piscopal Church, Charlestown, 
the victims of the catastrophe. 








DEBT PAYING DAY. 


DEBT is not always a calamity; it issome- 
times. even a blessing. Business men 
often find it to their great advantage to con- 
tract debts. It is better to create a debt when 
there is a fair prospect of being able to pay than 
to allow an important business to break down 
or valuable property to be sacrificed. 
From 1884 to 1892 there was an almost con- 
stant advance in the annual income of the Mis- 
sionary Society, rising from $735,225 in the 
former year to $1,269,483 in the latter. The 
growth was steady, and had financial and in- 
dustrial prosperity continued, it would have 
steadily increased and ere this the income of the 
Missionary Society would have crossed the 
million and a half line, The prosperity of the 
country was checked early in 1892,and since 
thet time the income of the Missionary Society 
has been almost at a standstill. During the 
period above named (1884 to 1892) the expansion 
of our work in the foreign field was unex- 
ampled in our previous history. In 1884 our 
foreign membership was 46,407. In 1892 it was 
90,790, showing an increase of 44,383. During 
the same period our Sunday-school scholars in- 
creased from 62,810 to 120,954, and our property 
from $1,940,217 to $3,206,534, Sirze 1892 there 
has been a further increase in membership of 
66,413, making a total increase of members and 
probationers since 1884 of 100,769. 

When the General Committee first faced the 
pada ne the oar Se Soom es ips 
sionary Soc pract y ceased, an 
further fact that the growth of The work was not 
only Ss t more rapid than ever be- 
fore, it was to take the risk of a debt, 
with the he hope (Aad. bg : om im rove 
a the EN not LF f stoppi 
ome only of s 
the growth of the work, bat of allow! topping 
it to ih. The Committee heroically chose 
the alternative, and the debt is the result. 
It can be doubted that if the entire 
membership of the church had been consulted 
the wu ju it would have been with 
that of the Committee. The le 





would have said: ‘‘ Take care of the wor. 
has under your care and we will stand 
by you pay the debt at the earliest possible 


t the close of the last fiscal ng October 
31, 1806, the debt was $240,000. | 8 that time 
have reduced it $20,000, leaving 


° 
#0 si eels The General Conference 
ust said that the debt ought to be “ cntie- 


ished at the earliest a ble day.” Our 

id immediately, 
gay > the same thing. 
It is believed that t presiding ol a pastors, 
official and private members ye h Leaguers 
and Sunday-school scholars, if they could be 
consulted, would all join in the chorus and say, 
“* The debt can and shall be —_ 

The a Secre taries, after much 
prayer and careful ee have deter- 
polned to name Sabbath, J 26,a8 ‘* Debt Pay- 

ng Day.” A minimum of Palant cents mem- 
nd in addition to the — contributions, 
will wipe out the debt and the Missionary 
Societ ~ A. burden. We confidently ex -% 


pp gh nd, early will heartily fall into 
Let full ona cunouneeet of the da: be 
—_ and let it be from the pulpit, in 


be penyen yer-meet the Epworth League and 
nday-schoo! until the atmosphere of the 
bins bh shall be surcharged with a hearty entho- 
siasm which will insure success. Let us “ all at 
it,” and = work will be Epworth Let no congre- 

wever poor, 1) League or Sun- 
gatio ad however small, be counted out, but 


let all take work, and — 
all can share iE tbe joy joy reat wil follow w 
rei teste 
LEONARD,) Missionary 
& J. PALMER, 
W. T. Surrn. } Secretaries. 


THE BisnHors InpoRsE Dest PAYING Day. 

We cordially approve of the plan adopted by 
the Missionary Secretaries, appointing July 26, 
1896, as Debt Paying Day. Having full knowl- 
edge of the careful methods adopted in the 
administration of the funds of the Missionary 
Society, we assure all our people that the debt is 
not a result of careless or extravagant adminis- 
tration, but rather of unexampled growth of 
the work, for which there has not been, on 
account mainly of the financial depression pre- 
vailing in our own country, an adequate income. 
We urge all our congregations, Sunday-schools 
and Epworth Leagues to observe Debt Paying 
Day,and by so doing relieve at once the Mis- 
sionary Society from the burden it is carrying. 


(Bigned.) 
THomAs BowMAN, J. M. WALDEN, 
R. 8. FosTmr, W. F. MALLALIEU, 


8. M. MERRILL, 
EB. G, ANDREWS, 
H. W. WARREN, 


OC. H. Fow Er, 
J. H. VINCENT, 
I, W. Jovon, 


OG. D. Foss, J. P, NEWMAN, 
Joun F. Hurst, D. A. GOODsELL, 
W. X. Nunpsg, ©. OC. MoOaBE, 


EARL CRANSTON, 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS APPROVES DEBT 
Payine Day. 

Resolved, That we most cordially approve of 
the plan proposed by our Corresponding Secre- 
taries,and earnestly urge our people to observe 
said day, giving joyfully according as God has 
prospered them, to the end that the burden of 
debt upon the Missionary Society may be re- 
moved and the work of God advanced through- 
out all our widely-extended field. 

E. G. ANDREWS, President, 
8. L, BALDWIN, Secretary. 





Crippled by Success. 
Bishop W. F. Mallalieu. 


HIS isthe condition of our Missionary So- 
clety. A debt of $220,000 confronts us. If 
we had not prospered in our work, this would 
not be the case. The wonderful and glorious 
fact is, that we have prospered in every field to 
which we have gone. This has involved the ex- 
tension of our operations, and thie has required 
ever-increasing outlay. God has trusted and 
honored us; the people have flocked to us; we 
have tried to measure up to our opportunities. 
Our great, special, present need is sufficient in- 
crease of funds to pay off our debt without di- 
minishing our regular income. The debt can be 
removed, and this right easily. It only needs 
aconcerted movement on the part of the whole 
church. It can be dove in a single day, and it 
may as well be done on Sunday, July 26, as any 
other day. 

It is a magnifivent exhibition of faith on the 
part of our Missionary Secretaries to fix upon a 
day in midsummer for the debt-paying effort. 
God forbid that the church should disappoint 
this faith! True, this date is in the very heart 
of the vacation season. But that should not dis- 
courage. It only needs to save a part of vaca- 
tion expenses, and the work is done. If this 
effort proves successful, it will inspire all hearts 
to plan and attempt greater things for God and 
humanity than anything we have yet under- 
taken; it will encourage all our toilers in all 





fields; it will give new hope and strength to all 


—— 
-—_____ 


our converts everywhere; it will stimulate aij 
our sister churches to venture on heroic toils. 

Well may New England Methodism take the 
lead in this grand, aggressive work. We may 
well remember that from New England went 
forth the men and women who planted the ban- 
ners of Methodism on the Pacific coast. It was 
the New England Uox who gave the world bat- 
tle-cry that has been most powerful to attract 
and fix attention upon Africa. It was the New 
England Butler, a grander man every way than 
Cortez or Clive, who Jaid broad and deep and 
firm the foundations of Methodism in Mexico 
and India. And now when it is a question of 
money, it is not possible that New England wil! 
fall behind the foremost of all in the consecra- 
tion of her means for the instant wiping out of 
this troublesome debt. 

To accomplish this the poorest Methodist boy 
or girl in all New England ought to give a 
dime; the poorest man or woman ought to give 
a dollar; while there are some men and women 
who ought to give hundreds of dollars, and not 
a few who ought to give their thousands. And, 
indeed, is there not some man or woman who 
ought to afford the last ten or twenty or t wen- 
ty-five thousand dollars, provided the whole is 
raised at an early date? By all means a special 
collection ought to be taken July 26 in every 
Sunday-school and oqueeen. Let all the 
Preach exhort and privately persuade, sad i 
work will be done. my debt an be ralsed te 
must be raised; let New land Methodism 
lead in this urgent, paramount duty! 








Important to White Mountain Travelers. 


Commencing on Monday, June 29, the Boston 
& Maine R. R. and Mt. Washington Ry. will 
make a great reduction in their rates to the 
summit of Mt. Melee ay oval and return. The 
rate, which has Senseo Me, Washingt from wang: 
ans to the Summit of ay 
return, will be reduced = This fedu = Ae 
will be highly a thousand 


na at annually visit the Bone Summit of Mt. 
ngton 








There should be in every family at least one 
persistent optimist, who insists on seeing the 
bright side to everything, and refuses 
to be turned aside from taking a cheerful view 
of matters. This will insure some sunshine in 
that house on the darkest day. In every large 
in pros there are thousands of homes where there 

ey Dy of some one to fill this vacancy. 
orshe who reads these lines has a 
ae ion of this sort not yet entered upon. 








The Outlook, in a suggestive and very practi- 
cal editorial, ‘‘ Concerning Extempore Speak- 
ing,’’ says of the preacher that while he should 
arrange his thoughts, he should not arrange his 
words. “He must know why he is going to 
speak; he must know what he is going to say; 
but he must not know how he is going to say it. 
If he does know, his speech will be memoriter, 
not extempore.” And there is much practical 
force in the following paragraph : — 


“ The preacher must go into his J mm oo for the 
ur, of aci a certain ite change 
nt and lives of his Fy He must 

know what. the change is which he des: ~4- 

uce. He must be able to define it clear! 
imself, His aim must be, not the exposi a 
of a text, not the unfolding of a doctrine, but 
the inspiration of a life. It will be well for him 
to write down in a sentence his 

questions, Why am I 

mon this morning to t 
o I ex 


jon? What 
do I expect to accomplish by it? Asermon 
without an object is like a P obs fired in the air. 


‘I never ata Lapa * her; ‘I 
alw aim at some o eeneh 1 do not always 
bit the one I aim at,’ what mean 


by their demand for R....'-4 re . The 
as not meaa ethical ing ; finn 4 
preaching with an object; they want sermous 
with an aim.” 
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ROYA 


the United States Govern- 
ment, after official tests, 


ening power. 
the best and most 
economical; a 
pure cream of 
tartar Bak- 

ing Pow- 


of all in leav- 
It is 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Baking Powder 
is reported by 


ROVAL BOULER 
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Rev F M North 


